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T>REFACE. 



This work is, it is believed, the first which has defi- 
nitely and minutely traced the doctrines and constitution 
of Quakerism mainly to the early Baptists. 

The review of the remarkable influence of Fox and the 
Friends in the various departments of Philanthropy, Social 
Progress, Political Reform, Literature, Science, and Com- 
mercial Enterprise, has also been carried farther into 
detail than in any other book hitherto issued. 

A large number of works and papers have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of this Memoir, and have been 
freely quoted from, with the view of collecting together, 
in small compass, from widely -scattered sources, a com- 
prehensive and interesting description of the life and 
influence of George Fox. Some particulars respecting 
him are here for the first time published. His private 
and personal characteristics, and the social and general 
aspect of his times, have received %\^q\«\. ^VX&\^>jv!^\v, 



The author hu gr&tefuUy to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to his friends, William Beck of London, Charles 
Fox of Falmoath, and John Thompson of. Hitchin, for 
their valoable aid. To the assistance of the former he has 
been chiefly indebted for collecting the proofs of the 
Baptist origin of the chief portion of the constitution 
of Quakeiism. 
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GEORGE EOX, 

THE FEIENDS, AND TEE EARLY BAPTISTS, 



CHAPTER I. 



ImrLnENCx of oeokob fox tebouqh ihe aofnan oi 
GANISBD BY HIM — qUAKBRISH ANB RBLIQIOOB PEEEDOM- 
BDUCATlOtJ OP EVERT CHILD IN THE BOCIETT — ^ZEAL ] 
BiBBATH SCHOOL EFFORTS —QOAKER MISSIONS AT HO* 
AND ABROAD QOAKEK LBADBR8HIP IN THE QREAT PB 
LANTHBOPIC M0VEMEKT6— FRlENua AND POLITICS- 
AND LITER 41 lJltB—«DAKERB' PROMINENCE IS 
MANOFACTITREa A5D TRADE QREAT INPLtTENCB OP QUAKEH- 
iai£ IN THE rSITBD BTATES— EX-FBIBNnS. 
ap 
or 
: 
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The influence of the career of Georgo Fox ie 
appreciated by considering the subsequent character 
actjou of tho Society of Friends, of which lie wt 
orgnniaer. For few reUgious sects hare been 
thoroughly moulded by their early leaiJers, and, 
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2 OKORGB FOX, THK FTllESDS, 

speak, stereotyped as t t1 f 1 1 t th 

that Christian body. L t th t 1 pi 

glance at the promine t f t f th la ty ] 

the better to nnderst d th mp rt f th 1 f 

h t f th bject f th w k 
A p t th th 1 gi I bel f th F d h 
acl 1 dg d } tn tly d fi a d, 1 t h , 
rth 1 l>e g rally f ! n atcering a middle 

b tw ] 1 1 d m the one hand, and, on 

th th J hgdtyfd trine aa may be in- 

t t w th th by ry individua] member, 

f h Ithy f tl ht g ff the Divine authority 

of the Bible ; bnt at the same time repudiating human 
claims to prescribe authoritatively for others the meaning 
and eitent of scriptural doctrine. 

Whilst eminently loyal to the civil government and 
earthly monarch, they do not, in the eJigbtest degree, 
recognise the Sovereign's claim to he entitled " the Head 
of the Church;" for they hold, practically aa well as 
theoretically, that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only real 
possessor of that title. Similarly, any proclamations, from 
Hoyalty or the Privy Council, ordering national manifes- 
tations of prayer, penitence, or thanksgiving, are, so far 
ae the Friends are concerned, respectfully ignored, 
King or Queen, the Archbiahops or Bishops, are, i 
eyes, invested ivith no more religious authority, or eccle- 
siastical reverence, than the humblest Christians 
land. 

The Friend cherishes a special sense of his indtvidaal 
and inalienabl% responsibility to God, before whose judg- 
ment seat he knows that each one must render a. separate 
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AKD THE BAPTISTS. 

Untraiiaferable account of the actions and ( 
this lire. Doubtless, many Ciiristians, in variotis degrees, 
entertain a sense of this, but the Friends carry the principle 
further into their practice than most others. Even in 
their ovm religions asaemhlies they do not enforce on 
themselves detailed uniformity of system or action. 
Probably in no other Beet in Christendom are there 
entertained so many shades of opinion on religions matters 
aa amongst the Friends ; yet nowhere is there greater 
harmony and brotherly love, or more practical respect 
for the claims of moral and philanthropic doty as an 
accompaniment of religions profession. 

"Wbilst thus largely imtrammelled by bonds of hierarchy 
or rigid dogma, the Society of Friends unites in general 
with the main body of the Church of Christendom (one 
amid many diversities and temporary sects, actuated 
widely hy the same Divine Spirit, honouring and loving 
the same Lov<l) in recognising the unity, yet triune 
manifestation, of the Godhead, also the deity, expiatory 
atonement, resurrection and ascension of the Lord Jesns 
Christ, the ever-living King of his people. Their views 
of the perceptible presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of the obedient, are perhaps more 
definite than those of any other denomination. They 
repudiate (as a body, and on scriptural grounds,) the 
lawfnlnesa of war, state- churches, slavery, oaths, and 
capital pimishraent. They also differ in some other 
respects from most of their fellow Christians, as for in- 
stauce in the non-payment of preachers, the absence of 
collegiate or special training for ministeriftl service, the 
pennission of public religious instmction by women, and 
s 1 
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the restriction of the nature of sacraments to a spiritnal 
nnd inyisible union with the Lord. 

In connection with these views there are three very 
important characteristics of the Friends which claim 
special attention, viz. their freedom from the prevalent 
"one man system" in Church matters; their practical 
adoption of the great and praiseworthy principle, that it 
is a primary duty of every religious commimity to care 
for, and when necessary to maintain, its poorer membeiB ; 
and that it is a third requirement of the Church to secure 
to all the children of ita adherents a good education to 
qualify them for religious, moral, and civil usefulness. 

The Friends have carried out these three grand prin- 
ciples, unitedly, further than any other denomination haa 
done, although the Moravians, the Methodists, the Jews, 
and some other bodies, share in a portion of tlieee dis- 
tinctions. 

Firi-tly, as to the Friends' freedom from " the one man 
system " of most other denominations ; they have thereby 
derived a special vigour and healthiness both of corporate 
and individual action. For recognising the scriptural 
truths, that "the manifestation of the Spirit ia given to 
euei-y man to profit withal," and that "the body is not 
one member but many," and knowing by long experience 
and observation, that qualifications for Christian service of 
a more or less religious nature are widely scattered 
amongst the members of every intelligent earnest- hearted 
community, the Friends in their Church arrangements 
afford opportunilies for the exercise of these gifts. Hence 
their public devotions are not limited to listening to the 
ministry of one or more appointed individaals, but any 




member is at liberty to engage in prayer or exhortation, 
provided he believes it hia duty to do bo, on the occasion. 
Hence also, in the miscellaneous services of the Church, 
there ia ft iride distribution of functions and offices. 
Whether he avails himself of it or not, every Friend 
has a more or less open door for the exercise of tho duties 
of ministry or of useful activity, which he may feel him- 
self called to undertake in aiding and sharing in the 
Church action. 

Lastly, as a consequence, it is observable that the 
Friends generally are characterised by a special aptitude 
for works of philanthropy, religious instruction, charitable 
administration, and for the husinessof committees of various 
kinds. Just as a vigorous course of muscular training 
develops every limb of the hody, so does the Quaker 
system (when fairly carried out) develop the spiritual and 
executive energies of all its members. 

The same principle of the distribution of Church service 
is carried out in numerous other matters, and especially 
in the general management of tho Society, in the dis- 
tribution of its funds, the care of its poor, and the 
arrangement of its varied efforts for the general and par- 
ticular welfare of its own members or others. It is 
not to be denied that sometimes the Quaker o£Gcials 
manifest a disposition to attempt a degree of oligarchical 
and esclusive action, but the constitution of their body (as 
handed down by George Fox) is so unfavourable to the 
development of such eiclusiveness, that it cannot make 
great or permanent advances where attempted. Tlio 
Quaker founders laid the principles of their religious 
republic too strongly on the simple basis of Christian 
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brotherhood, to be removed nithoat overturning the itbti 
constitution of the Society. And there are, in general| 
vigilant eyes and active spirits on the watch to check and, 
repress religious or disciplinary assumptions in this peca*- 
liarly democratic yet remarkably harmcnious community, 

A Quaker " Yearly Meeting," or large administratiT* 
gathering of the Society, is a sight worth beholding, fori 
the rare spectacle which it presents, of cordial harmony 
and peace, combined with great freedom of speech, and' 
withat with much seriousness. lu these and other 
Quaker assemblies, questions are not settled by mere ma- 
jorities. If there is such a difference of opinion that' 
present harmonious agreement is unattainable, the matter 
ia postponed or compromised. No cheers or siga of 
applause are permitted. No votes of thanks are given^ 
there is little, if any, of that sickening mutual laudation 
which so characterises the speakers at some religions 
gatkerings. One often hears of vigorous hisses being 
raised at " Church Congresses,'' when some plain-spoken 
clerical or lay member has ventured to express, however 
respectfully and legitimately, sentiments differing from 
those of the majority. But such unseemly manifestations 



do not occur at Quaker 
meeting (composed i 
St. James's Hall, the i 
Earl Shaftesbury was i 
audience who welcomed v 
statements of Arcbdea 



: congresses. Very recently at a 
inly of Ritualistic clergymen) at 
! of the pious and beneficent 
ved with loud hisses by an 
ivitli " thunders of applause " the 
1 Denison, that the gifts of the 
Holy Kpirit were solely conveyed by the outward visible 
channels of Baptismal regeneration, and the Real Pre- 
sence in the Communian Bread, and as admiuistered only 




by " the apiritiuility" (that is clergjmen episcopally 
ordained). But in the Friends' assemblies Buch uneeemly 
hisses and tomultuous noises would be attributed to spirits 
of far ottier than celestial source, nor would respectful 
dis«entientB be overwhelmed with shouts of "torn him 
<nit, turn him out," as raised on tlie above oceasion. 

As to the second great practical feature of the Friends' 
Society — their care of their own poor as a systematic duty 
of the Church aa Kich — it is well known that members of 
this community are never chargeable to the poor's-rates, 
or appear as applicants for admission to " Union houses," 
although the Friends pay the same proportionate contri- 
tiations to the general poor-rates as the members of other 
denominations. (The Jews also are highly exemplary in 
this respect.) 

But the Society of Friends has outstripped all other 
Christian bodies in its systematic and comprehensive care 
for its own poor, whilst at the same time it has liberally 
and abundantly extended its beneficent care to the poor of 
other denominations in addition. The Friends' charity, 
although beginning at home, has not ended there. 

Every poor Friend who may be unable to earn a live- 
lihood usually receives aid from his brother members, 
to the extent of from £20 to £40 per annum (adminis- 
tered privately in general), according to age and infirmity. 
And this does not include the money spent upon the 
education of his offspring. 

When the poorer Friends are out of a situation, they 
ore often facilitated in obtaining employment by various 
arrangements, such as free registries, and by the aid of 
private inq^uiries for 
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A large mimber of charitable bequests and special fonds 
has been appropriated for the local or general benefit of 
the members of this religious community ; so much bo, 
tliat in some districts there baa been a danger at times of 
the spirit of self-exertion not being: sufficiently developed 
on the part of the recipients of these very liberal 



In addition to this testanientary and systematic care 
for the poorer Friends, a large amount of private aid is 
continually being extended to them. 

If other denominations had bestowed upon their poar 
a small proportion of the systematic and individualising 
care exercised by the Friends in such cases, there would 
not be the outrageous scandals upon EngUsh humanity 
and cirilisation which are continually cropping up in the 
newspapers in connection with shoniefully neglected poor- 
houses and casual wards, to say uothiug of the frequent 
instances of starvation which the history of every winter 
brings to light, as samples of a much larger number 
which never attract any public attention at all. The best 
administered poor-laws are a sorry substitute for the 
exercise of individual Christian charity administered with 
less publicity, and on the main basis of religious duty. 

Charity enforced by law is not real charity in the Chris- 
tian sense of the word. It is given grudgingly. It excites no 
gratitude in the recipient. Its administration is, at the 
best, costly and clumsy, and is not attended by the reli- 
gious and moral advantages which are the privileges and 
rewards of spontaneous individual beneficence. 

Dr. Chalmers' testimony as to the condition of some 
unaasessed parishes of Scotland, where a Christian system 




practised, is a striking one ; — " The relatiTi? 
affections seem to be in much more powerfol exercise in 
d than in the assessed parishes ; as also the 
of neighbnnrs to each other, and the spontaneons 
generosity of the rieli to the poor. There is a great deal 
of rehef going on in the unassessed parishes— peril apa as 
ranch in point of materiel as in the assessed ; though not 
so much needed, /rom the unbroken habits of economy and 
industry among the people. The morale which accompanies 
the Tolnntarj mode of relief tends to sweeten and cement 
the parochial society in the nnassessed parishes." 

Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Campbell (of London), and others 
have nrged the Christian Churches to take the care of the 
poor much more upon themselves than is now the case, 
and in particular to secure a proyision for their aged poor. 
Till this course is adopted, the poor-laws are a necessary 
evil to avoid a worse result. Bat if all Churches had 
acted like the Friends, there would he no need of such 
laws for the maintenance of the poor. 

As to the third great practical characteristic of 
Quakerism — its provision of a liberal education for every 
youthful member of its community — there can be little 
question but that no other denomination whatever has 
ever approached it in this respect. Every Friend (poor as 
well as rich) may be enabled to secure to his offspring a 
good boarding-school education. The question of "middle- 
class education" has been iong ago solved by the Friends 
in addition to that of the instruction of their poor. 
Hence the source of a large amount of the morality, 
intelligence, influence and general prosperity, which 
the Friends as a body ; hence, in great 
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degree, the small amount of privatioa amongst them ; 
hence also, in part, the fact that Friends so exceedingly 
seldom come under the care of the police or the magistracy. 

When it is remembered that the total nuoiberof Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland barely amounts to li3,000 
(far fewer thaji could be contained in the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington), the prorisioii made for the educatloa 
of their oBspring is marvellous. 

In addition to day-schoola and private tutors, there a 
more than twenty private boarding-schools (vrith termy- 
ranging from thirty-five to one hundred guineas per a; 
for each scholar), supported almost exclusively by the 
well-to-do classes of Friends. Of these, the one at 
Tottenham stands at the head, being the Eton or Rugby 
of Quakerism, and devoted entirely to the education of '. 
the sons of the wealthier Friends, 

In addition to these twen^ private schools, there ara 
twelve pitblie boarding-schools for the Society. The latter 
are under the control of committees appointed by the 
Friends, and are more or less subsidised by annual sub- 
scriptions or permanent endowments, so as to be enabled 
to furnish a good education to the children of the middle- 
class and poorer Friends, at a charge veiy much below 
cost price. These twelve pubhc schools are i-eajieotivelyJ 
situated at Ackworth, near Pontcfract ; Croydon, near \ 
London ; Sidcot, near Bristol ; Wigton, near Carlisle ; 
Eawdeu, near Leeds ; Penketh, near Warrington ; Sibfordj 
near Banbury ; Ayton, near Middlesboro' ; Waterford, I 
Mountmellick, Lisburn, and Erookfield near Belfast. \ 
They contain, on an average, nearly 1,000 boarders ii 
8gg'"egate. 
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The same tweWe schools Lave permanent endowments 
of the Tttlne of more than ont! hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and receive annual subscriptions to the extent 
of about £5,500. In addition, the payments received 
annually for each pupil average £14 per head. 

Not included in the above list ia a training college for 
gratuitously educating teachers, named the Flounders 
Institute, after its founder, Benjamin Flounders, a Liver- 
pool merchant, who endowed it with £40,000. It is in 
Yorkshire, near the Society's large public school of 
Ackworth. Many of the students of this institution and 
of the elder pupils of Tottenham School subsequently 
graduate at the University of London, and often with 
considerable distinction. 

In all the Friends' schools {especially the public ones) 
the useful and practical branches of study are mainly 
cultivated, and very little attention is devoted to merely 
ornamental attainments. The study of the classics is 
made a prominent one in several of the principal Quaker 
institutions, but by no means to the exclusion of the 
pursuits likely to he required in ordinary business life. 
In the girls' schools, "the accomplishments" are, com- 
paratively, slighted. Just a little music is taught, hut no 
dancing. The Quaker girls are early trained to habits of 
usefulness and industry. In after life they are required 

aid the men in the administration of the charitable and 

icational functions of the Society, so far at least as 
their own sex is concerned. Thus many of the femala 
Friends acquire much skill in many matters of business 
and of executive philanthropy, which renders them less 
dependent on men than the ladles of most other denomi- 




Tiations are. A large number of the young men and 
women in the Friends' Society devote their Sabbaths to 
tLc gratuitous instruction of the cliildreu of their poorer 
neighbours of other sects, or of no sect at all. 

Tliis recent " Sabbath -school iiiovement" amongst the 
Friends Las exerted a remarkable influence ia stirring 
up the Society, and especially its youthful members, to 
religions earnestness- This must be evident when we 
remember, that out of this body of 15,000 persons, 
nearly 1,000 (elder and younger) devote a considerable 
portion of the Sabbath (and often of week-days also) to 
the self-denying and ahvaya gratuitous work of teaoliing 
the poorest, most squalid, and must ignorant of the 
juvenile and adult population around tiicm. For this 
noble work the Society is, under God, indebted in great 
degree to the energetic example and efforts of Joseph. 
Storrs Fry and Arthur Naisli, of Bristol, and William 
White, of Birmingham. 

The Society thus supports about aeventy-five Subbath- 
BchooJs, and (by means of 9G0 teachers) educates 11,000 
pupils in them. It is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
that scarcely a single pupil amongst these is a Friend, 
and very few indeed ever become united to the Society, 
although the kind care of these Quaker teachers is highly 
valued both by the scholars and their parents. 

This matter is associated with a further cliaracteristio 
of the Society, viz. that it is practically not a proselytising 
body. Notwithstanding the many excellent qualities of 
the Friends and the peculiarly liberal nature of most of 
their arrangements, they are (often to their own astonish- 
ment and regret) found to be practically one of the i 
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cmBive seels in Christendom. KotwithstandiDg their 
QiiBnrpaBSed charity to the poor and the peculiarly demo- 
cratic nature of their arrangements, they are in some 
respects a most aristocratic hody. Thus, in going into a 
Quaker meeting, one seldom sees any attenders from the 
leaUy indigent and ignorant masses of the nation. Most 
things ahout the Quaker assemblies are so " respectaUe," 
so system atised, so well looked after, so toned down to 
quietude, order, and harmony, that only the initiated, the 
hahitnal Friends, can, as a rule, settle comfortably and 
advantageously into all the usual arrangements. Then 
tte pecuniary and educational privileges of membership 
are so many, that a constant vigilance is requisite to avoid 
the reception of candidates for admission who may be 
prompted by interested motives. And, again, there 
is the extent to which the Friends, owing to their Email 
aggregate number, their education after one general 
plan, and their habitual disciplinary and social inter- 
course, acquire the class feeling of a social brotherhood 
or of a large religions benefit club ; and all this makes 
strangers feel still more strange and uncongenial 
than they would otherwise be. Further, the religious 
and doctrinal views of the Friends are so extreme oa 
some points, so different from those of other sects, that 
outsiders feel themselves, on casually entering a Quaker 
company, in a totally different atmosphere from what they 
have been accustomed to, and one which requires long 
training to get used to. No man can become a Friend in 
a hurry. And, indeed, it may be generally asserted that 
Qaakerism, in its essence and actuality, is not at all 
ftdapted for the masses of mankind. It is rather a very 
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excellent, bnt very eclectic, sjateni, suited only for the 
more thougplitrnl and serious of Christians, and for persona 
with minds disciplined to deep feelings and abstract con- 
templation, and with strong preferences for individual 
freedom of religious action. Thomas Carlyle has, we 
believe, somewhere written that *'tbe United Kingdom 
contains a population of thirty million people, the major 
part whereof are fools." This humorous libel baa in it 
a fraction of truth, in 80 far as that a very large pro- 
portion of mankind (whether Englisli or others) do not 
wish to think for themselves. They do not desire to be 
independent of other men's control in religioua matters. 
They are neither wishful nor able to exercise their Bpirits 
in earnest strivings for a realisation of close communion 
with their invisible Lord. If caring little about any 
religion, they rather covet the easy quietude of being 
able to feel that tliey can lay their religious cares and 
reapousibilitiea upon other shoulders than their own. They 
shrink with disinclination, if not with repulsion, from 
nniting themselves with a community not only requiring 
a very strict discipline as to morals, and exercising a 
vigilant but brotherly scnitiny over the actions of its 
members, but also refusing to recognise a corporate 
responsibility for each individual conscience and life. 

Hence few men are likely to seek commimion with the 
Society of Friends. And practically, the Friends seldom 
gain converts, or at least adherents. Perhaps it is not 
to be desired that they should gain many, as mankind 
are now constituted; for if tho Society were swamped 
with a mass of converts not prepared to enter fully into 
the spirit of its communion, the tone of the whole body 
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"owered, and possiblj its constitution become 
radically altered. The QnaberB are a select and disciplined 
body, better qualified for inflneneing outsiders than for 
uniting with them in permanent comwranion. They have 
exercised very great influence on the surrounding' world ; 
far more, in proportion to their very small number, than 
any other sect that ever existed — the Jesuits not oscepted. 
But the retention of this beneficial influence is only compa- 
tible with their maintenance of the strict discipline and higli 
morality of their body This would hardly bu practicable 
with any con derable access n of persons not prcpar 1 
for the abstract t ews and dec d d pnnc [ les of the Soc efy 
IJuring the past quarter of a century the Friends n 
the United K ngd n hnre sent the r preachers to tl e 
most remote parts of the world to H ndostan the Pac fie 
Islands A atral a New Zealand the Cape Colony the 
"West Ind ea Gal f rn a Greenland Iceland Euss a the 
Faroe lelan Is Laj land Madagascar Egypt "^yr a and 
the Holy Land These (, d m have prea bed ass du 
oisly to a vast number of aul ences ha e given eheenng 
counsel to the res dent m as onanes of otl er denom 
nations ; have adm n stered cons deratle p un ary rel et 
to the necees to i and have d ■<seTsi nated nnnmcrable 
publications r lat ve to Quaker doctrine It s to he 
hoped that all tl eae efforta necessar ly nv Iv nj, an 
expense of m^ny th a 1 po nds h ve leen attended 
with good to n any sools and have deepened tl e fa t! 
and increased the Chnst an Knowledge of the persons thus 
visited. E t it s pretty certa n that no appr c able 
KCflBsion to the n mbcrs of the Fr ends has ever esultc 1 
in consequence. 
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In addition to all this, Quaker ministers are contJnnal^ 
traversing the Tarioiis counties of the United Kingdom, 
holding meetings to which the puhlic are invited, dis- 
tributing tracts which inculcate their doctrines, and in 
other ways attempting to promulgate their views. These 
attempts are received with general satisfaction ; nerer- 
thelcss it is, at best, but an exceedingly small nnmber of 
outsiders who become in consequence members of the 
Society. For instance, one of the most active of Quaker 
home- missionaries has been a zealous, excellent gentle- 
man, named Jonathan Grnbb, who has for years laboured 
assiduously in preaching to the poor, especially in the rural 
districts of Suffolk, Essex, and Norfolk. His meetings 
have been largely attended, and have also been occasions 
of much solemnity and tenderness of spirit. They have 
often been followed up by sympathising private con- 
versations with some of the most impressed amongst the 
hearers. Great religious edification has doubtless ensued 
in consequence. But we have not heard of any fresh 
! to the ranks of Quakerism from any or all of 



More than two hundred years ago a Quaker boy named 
James Parnell, some sixteen years of age, often bigoted 
in his views and addresses, preached vigorously to the 
people of the same Eastern Counties, and gathered in 
hundreds and probably thousands to the fold of his people 
in the very district where Mr. Gmbb (a man far superior 
to young Parnell in most Christian virtues) can barely 
secure one proselyte ia several years' ministerial activity. 
In that Eastern District the Quaker ranks are now 
becoming smaller and smaller. For instance, their con- 
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gxegations at Norwich and Ipswich, notwith standing they 
have contaiued some of tho most influential and wortlij 
persons in the vicinity, Lave for yeai's been sadly dwindling. 
Thus Norwich, which about forty ytars ago contained five 
hundred Friends, has now barely thirty. 

It thus appears that the Quaker system is an admirable 
one for developing a small band of active, independent, 
philanthropic, and spiritual Christians, but fails most 
decidedly iu gathering in the masses of mankind. This 
is now generally admitted by the Friends. One of 
them, an aged minister, lately remarked to the writer, 
"Well, I mnst confess that if the evangeHsation of the 
great body of the people had depended upon us, very little 
would have been done." It would appear that, in aiming 
at perfection, the Friends have arrived at many conclusions 
incompatible with the actual constitution of imperfect and 
frail humanity. It is often observed that in tho cora- 
w munication of religious instruction to the poor, a rough 
^k and ready, but comparatively uneducated, yet zealous, 
^P vorking-man is far more effective than a calm, refined, 
^m and highly-educated speaker. Similarly, the very agencies 
H which the Friends deprecate and avoid as imperfect, 
^B namely, "the one man system," Iiearty congregational 
^B singing, untrammelled zealous preaching, outwardly visible 
^K sacraments, settled pastorates and paid ministries, these 
^M or other such arrangements are evidently and practically 
^H essential to the evangelisation of the great masses o/man~ 
^M kind, in spite of all the arguments of Quakerism and 
^M notwithstanding the admirable results (on a very limited 
H Bcaje) of a system from which these agencies have been 
H^ atmoBt entirely excluded. 
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Hence, when the Friend pleads for his distinct!^) 
religions system, his auditor — whether Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Congregationalist — 
may fairly reply, "Yea, all that you say is very good. 
Your arguments are reasonable up to a -certain point. 
Your conclusions follow logically from some selections of 
Scripture texts. But, notwithstanding all this, yon lack 
a crowning argument, that afforded by the adapta- 
bility of any religious system to gather in the great 
maltitndes of mankind to the fold of Gospel fellowship. 
Here yon fail, and fail enormously. You are a first-rate 
sect for the further development of some ready-made 
Christians, bnt yoar arrangements are not suited to work 
op the raw material of home and foreign paganism, nsless 
perhaps in a few exceptional cases. 

" It is known that your organisers, Fox and others, 
gathered their followers almost exclusively from the 
already converted Puritans, and especially from the Baptists. 
Whenever you have tried to build on your ovm foundations, 
yoa have had scarcely any success. You can sometimes 
reap the choicest crops of other men's Christian hus- 
bandry; bnt small indeed are the harvesta wherever yon 
have been the first sowers of the Gospel seed. In short, 
yonr Quaker system is like a dish of religious confectionery, 
well adapted to richly feast a few, but unsnited for the 
purpose of furnishing with plain, vongh, healthy fare the 
great tables needed to satisfy the multitudes of spiritnally 
starving humanity." 

In fiirther reply the Friend may urge some snoh defence aa 
this : " Whilst it is true that we are a very small sect, and 
that we do not gather others largely into our fold, we have 



been able to promote the iiaefulness of memberB of other 
denomination B to a moch more considerable extent than ia 
popularly supposed. If we do not eTangelise the masses 
directly, we do so, in great degree, indirectly. For, 
by our pociiliar sieal and snccess in promoting the spread of 
popular edncation and temperance ; by our large pecu- 
niary aid to tract societies and home missions ; by oar 
nniyersally acknowledged supremacy in exertions to eman- 
cipate millions of enslaved fell ow -creature s ; by our 
special activity in securing useful political reforms for the 
masses of our countrymen ; by these and other similar 
means, wc have probably done as much for the present and 
eventual advantage of the great body of the people (as to 
moral and spiritual progress) as the whole of the Angli- 
can Church has ever done with its enormous revenues. 
State patronage, and ten or fifteen millions of real and 
nominal adherents. Indeed, we have probably done far 
more by our fifteen thousand than the Anglican Church by 
its miJlions. Show us, if you can, the names of princely- 
pud prelates who have done as much for the oppressed 
slaves as onr plain untitled Qnakers have, or who hare 
laboured as we have in the great works of temperance and 
peace, in prison and penal amelioration, and other extensive 
moral and social reforms. Have we not, indeed, sometimes 
had direct opposition, and the most contumelious and 
unchristian contempt manifested toward us by these clergy, 
^^ insteadoftheirhearty co-operation in onr works of Christian 
^H charity and world-wide nsefalnessT Farther, we have always 
^H tolerated the opinions of others. No brand of fierce perse- 
^^k cntion has distinguished onr sect— (alas, that we are 
^^k almost alone in this respect I) Even when we have had 
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power to puniah our oppunents we hare repeatedly 
uniformly shown Christian forbearance. If, in short, we 
have not succeeded as to the number and quantity of our 
adherents, ne Lave been enabled to maintain a corporat« 
Btnudard of Christian life and autjon unsurpassed by any ; 
and, therefore, beneficial ia its example to all the surround- 
ing sects, and to the millions of outsiders also. It ia not, 
perhaps, given to any denominations to exeel at the some 
time in quantity and quality. For instance, look at the 
Moravian Church, which has long held up a pure and holy 
beacon-light of humble Christian discipleship and pre- 
eminent missionary zeal — that ancient church which no 
sect of Christendom can claim to surpass, if equal, in 
fidelity to its Lord, and which has especiaUy stood forth for 
the three fundamental principles that the Holy ScriptnreB 
in their simplicity, apart from all articles or creeds, are 
the sufficient source of Christian instruction ; that the 
exceeding preciousncss of the Redeemer's atoning blood is 
to be prominently and constantly cherished and set forth ; 
and that it should be the d^ly effort of each Christian to 
live reverently and humbly, as being in the very sight of 
the personal Lord Jesus in heaven, invisible but (throngh 
the medium of His Spirit, dispensed to each) perceiving 
every act and thought, and ultimately rewarding each 
in His future kingdom, when He will again be visibly 
revealed to His people. Look at that small but honoured 
sect. They are stated to have only Jive thousand adherents 
iu great Britain, another five thousand in Germany, and 
a somewhat larger number in America, But who can 
estimate their quiet but great influence in the world? In 
like manner, the influence of the Society of Friends on the 
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world at large must not be merely estimated by the nutnlier 
of its visible adherents. On the contrary, it is probable 
that if it is faithful to its best principles of Christian 
fiervice, its mimbers will become yet smaller, comparatively, 
whilst the more extended will be ita real and beneficent, 
though sometimes invisible, influence in Christendom," 

We have hero supposed our Friend to speak for his sect 
with less reticence than modesty would permit any 
individual Christian to allude to his own personal efforts 
or in8uence. 

But, in coufirroation of the above defence of the Friends 
on the ground of their peculiar influence upon the 
world, in indirect and direct ways, let ua just glance at 
the most prominent philanthropic and other beneficent 
movenienta of the past two or three generations, and 
it will be at mice seen, that those movements have derived 
an extraordinary advantage from Quaker leaders, beyond 
all proportion to the very limited extent of the Society. 

First, on reviewing the great Anti-Slavery contest, how 
prominent have been the names of Friends : as for instance, 
Joseph Sturge, William Allen, William Forster, Josiali 
Forster, Joseph Cooper, Thomas Harvey, Joseph John 
Gumey, Wilson Armistead, Joseph Gumey Bevan, George 
W. Alexander, Richard Davis Webb, the Croppers, and 
others. Clarkson was greatly prompted and sustained in 
bis labours by Friends, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton also 
was largely indebted for bia success to the aid derived from 
J. J. Gurney, and others of the Society, Lord Brougham 
received similar energetic and most valuable (though often 

lobserved) co-operation from Quaker abolitionists (eape- 
daJly from William Allen of Lombard Street), 
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On the other eida the Atlautic, the Quaker poet 
Whittier for many years animated the Biuall band of 
AbolitionistB with persevering energy by the clarion notes 
of his soul- stirring niuHe. Some of the most earnest and 
enlivening appeals for freedom ever penned, have originated 
ivith this plain and quiet Friend. The originator and 
chief sustainer of the eelebrated " Underground Rail- 
way" in America — that is, the systematic plan for facili- 
tating the transit of escaped slaves across tbe State of 
Ohio to the British possessions — was a Friend, Levi Coffin, 
of Cincinnati (depicted in '* Uncle Tom's Cabin" as 
" Simeon Halliday"). Throagh his iustrnmentBlity alone 
many thousand slaves were safely concealed and tranS' 
mitted beyoudtliepower of their cruel owners and pursuers. 

Since the termination of the American civil war, and the 
abolition of slavery there, the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and the United States has made extraordinary 
efforts for the relief, education, and permanent training of 
the four millions of Freedmen thus suddenly emancipated. 
Nearly £200,000 (or about half the total relief contributed 
for the assistance of the Freedmen) has been raised by 
the Friends alone from their own members. Amongst 
those who hare worked iu this cause Friends have been in 
the foremost rank, especially Arthur Albright, the Cftd- 
burys, and other Birmingham Friends, William and 
Stafford Allen, Smith Harrison, Robert Alsop, John 
Hodgkin, Frederick Seebohm, Joseph Simpson, John 
Taylor, George Thomas (of Bristol), and Robert 
Charleton. 

In the United States these English Friends have been 
vigorously co-operated with in their efforts by the Trona- 




s of the confraternity ; especially by Levi 
CofBn, Cbarlea F. Coffin, and Timothy Harrison (of 
Bichmonii, Ind.), Murray Shipley, Francis T. King (of 
Baltimore), William F. Mitchell (of Tennessee), Elkanah 
Beard, and others. General Howard, the excellent pre- 
sident of the United States' official " Freedmen's Bureau," 
Laa repeatedly sought the aid, and followed the counsels, 
of the Friends in this philantliropic work, which he has so 
efficiently promoted. 

Wlien, on the sudden failnre of the potato crop, the Irish 
famine brought multitudes face to face with starvation and 
death, none more vigorously flew to the rescue than 
the Friends. William Forster, Joseph Bewley, Samuel 
Bewley, Richard Allen, Jonathan Pim, and many others, 
entered heart and soul into the leadership of that work of 
mercy. Many thousands of pounds were speedily raised by 
the 15,000 Quakers, and their own agents visited the 
most famished districts, and personally superintended the 
administration of relief. 

During lat« years there have been several severe /anit'nea 
ti Finland. The relief of these starving people has been 
specially undertalten by some of the Friends, and in parti- 
cular by the Sturges and Bakers of Birmingham, William 
Pollard of Hertford, the Gibsons of Saffron Walden, and 
John Good of Hall. 

In the promotion of the work of Popular Education, the 
British and Foreign School Society (with which tlie 
Quaker names of Joseph Lancaster and William Allen are 
prominently connected, and which was mainly instituted 
and snatnined by Friends) has exerted a wide-spread and 
useful influence. 
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Tn their general advocacy of the Peace Question the 
Frienda have been pre-eminent. They have not only 
endured innnmerable fines and imprisonmente for refosing 
to fight, bnt have laboriously songht to promulgate their 
views of the unlawfulness of war amongst other denomifia- 
tions. In this work the names of Joseph Tregelles Price 
(of Neath), Joseph and Charles Sturge, Joseph FeaBB, 
Henry Pease, Edmund Fry, Samuel Gnmey (elder and 
yonngcr), Robert Charleton, John Priestman (of Brad- 
ford), Edward gmith and William Hargreavcs (of Sheffield) , 
William Rowntree, Frederic Wheeler, and others are 
well known. 

Tlie efforts for ike Amelioration of the Penal Code and 
the Improvement' of Prison Discipline made by the Friends 
have been unsnrpasaed by any other denomination. Here 
again, the names of Joseph John Gnmey, Elizabeth Fry, 
Peter Bedford, John Thomas Barry, John Bright, Charles 
Gilpin, Alfred Djmond, Joseph Spence, Josiah and William 
Forster, the Sparkses, William Rathbone, Joseph Gurney ' 
Barclay, the Aliens, Peases, George Thomas, and others, 
hare been foremost. Of Barry alone, it may be said that, 
working silently, and for the most part in secret, (by 
influencing other men more powerful and prominent than 
Jiimself,) ho was more instrumental in the anccessive 
repeals of the death-penalty for various offences, in the 
interval from 1829-40, than any other man in the kingdom. 
Of course he could not have done what he did but for the 
co-operation of others, especially Members of Parliament 
like William Ewart, and journalists like John Sydney 
Taylor. These two gentlemen were not Frienda, but were 
constantly and greatly helped by Quaker support. 
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The first great moTement for the Health of Ton-ns and 
Sanitar}/ Reform was mainly snpported by Frienas, eape- 
cially by the munificent Joseph Eaton of BriKtol, a man 
who, whilst living in. a very small hon«e, in the simplest 
style, devoted nearly all his income to worts of nsefalness 
and charity. Thns, on one occasion during his hfetime, 
he presented £5,000 to a local hospital. 

In the efforts of the Bible Society the Friends have, in 
proportion to their numbers, been in no wise behindhand. 
Where their tongues have not spoken, their hands and 
pnrses have aided. A Friend, Eichard Phillips, was one 
of the founders of this nohlo association. The Quaker 
names of William Forster, Jos i ah Forster, Thomas 
Norton and Thomas Binns, are well known amongst the 
most steadily useful of the members of the central com- 
mittee of that asaocistion. 

For local and miscellaneous philanthropy, Quaker nnmea 
are everywhere held in honour, especially such as Richard 
Reynolds of Bristol, James Cropper of Liverpool, Peter 
Bedford of Spitalfields and Croydon, Edward Thomas of 
Bristol, George Bradshaw and Isaac Wright of Man- 
chester, Richard Dykes Alexander of Ipswich, John 
Allen of Liskeard, Joseph Rowntree of York, Joseph 
Bewiey of Dublin, Edward Pease of Darlington, George 
Richardson of Newcastle, William Tanner of Bristol, 
John Baker of Thirsk, Joseph Stnrge of Birmingham, 
Isaac Braithwaite of Kendal, Robert Ransome of Ipswich, 
Edward Hallam of Axbridge, William Forster of 
Tottenham, Dr. Hodgkin of London, and John Yeardley 
of Stamford Hill. All these good men are deceased, 
bnt they have many living representatives 
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little comiDitnitf. The nnmes of many " hononrable 

women" might be added to this list, such as the laU 
Elizabeth Fry of London, Ann Alexander of York, Ann 
Alexander of IpEwich, Louisa Radlej of Tottenham, 
Philippa WilliamB of Redruth, and a host of other 
"sisters of charity," all "gone home," but sncceeded 
too by others like-hearted. 

The Quaker philanthropists of America are also of 
honoiu'ed reputation ; as for instance, Anthony Ecnezet of 
Philadelphia, Elijah Coffin of Indiana, Stephen Grellct of 
New Jersey, Isaac Collins of Philadelphia, Dr. 6. B. 
Tobey of Rhode Island, and Isaac T. Hopper of New 
York. 

In the stirring world of politics the 15,000 have been 
ftilly represented. In each Parliament there are generally 
from four to six Friends, and these have never been men 
of less than respectable M.P. ability. The name of one 
Quaker, John Bright, towers high aboTe the general level 
of contemporary statesmen, attaining to the first rank of 
celebrity for talent, eloquence, incorruptibility, boldness, 
and consistency, and in no wise behind the reputation of 
Hampden, Peel, Pitt, Fox, Russell, Aberdeen, Brougham, 
WDberforce, or Gladstone. His fiiend, Richard Cobden 
(par nobile fratnim), though not a Quaker, was largely 
imbued witli Quaker sentiments, and was zealously and 
persistently supported by the political partizanship of 
tuembers of that denomination. Amongst other useful 
Quaker legislators are the names of Joseph Pease, Henry 
Pease, Whitwell Pease, Charles Gilpin, Jonathan Pim, 
John Ellis, Samuel Gurney, E. A. Leatham, W. H. 
Leatham, and Jacob Bright. (William Edward Forster, 
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M.P. for Bradford, and James Wilson, Chancellor of 
Exchequer for India, were once Qaakers,) 

Measures of sterling worth, calculated to promote the 
real advancement of the British people, hare found amongst 
Quaker politicians, whether in or out of Parliament, some 
of their most hearty co-operators. In particular, the 
great Anti- Com Law League was v^orously supported by 
Friends. 

In Science and Literature the Friends hare not been so 
prominent as in other good things ; but even here they 
are not without useful contributors to progress. Dr. 
Dalton, the discoverer of the atomic theory, was a Quaker. 
So was Dr. Thomas Young, the interpreter of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, &c. Robert Were Fox, F.R.S., of 
Falmouth, has done much for the elucidation of the 
formation of mineral deposits. Joseph Jackson Lister, 
F.II.S., of Upton, is a name well known in the history of 
microscopic and optical discovery. Professor Oliver of Kew, 
James Backhouse, sen. and jun., of York, Edward Newman 
of London, Gough, **the blind botanist," Henry E. Brady of 
Newcastle, and John Gilbert Baker of Thirsk and Kew, have 
acquired honour amongst botanists. Luke Howard, F.K.S., 
Isaac Fletcher, Isaac Brown, Principal of the Flounders 
Institute, Samuel Marshall of Kendal, and Lovell Squire 
of Falmouth, have rendered good service to meteorological 
science. William Pengelly of Torquay is one of the most 
active of provincial geologists. Alfred Tylor of London 
has also aided the progress of this and kindred sciences. 
George Stephenson was greatly indebted to the patronage 
of a Quaker — Edward Pease — of Darlington, for his deve- 
lopment of the English railway system. The ingenious 
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contrivance for stamping and numbering railway tickets — 



t every railvfay station — was 
.med Edmondson we believe. 
1 clay deposits of Cornwall, 

i porcelain manufactures, was 
William Cookworthy of 



as used daily and hourly fli 
the invention of a Friend, n 
The development of the chii 
and their application to the 
largely owing to a Quaker 
Plymouth. 

In medicine, the Qnaker physicians have often acquired 
eminence; as for instance, Dr. Fothergill, Dr. Lettsom, 
Dr. Pope, the favourite attendant of King George III., 
Dr. "Wilson Fox, Dr. Kutty, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, and 
Dr. Peacock. 

In the treatment of the Insane, the Friends and their 
" Retreat " at York have an honoHraWe reputation, espe- 
cially William Tuke, Dr. Daniel Tuke, Dr. Caleb Williams, 
and Dr. Kitching. 

Tlie Qnaker poets are also few ; hnt Bernard Barton, 
Alaric A. WattB, Thomas Lister, Mary Howitt, Elizabeth 
B. Prideaux, Wm. Ball, T. Frederic Ball, and Hannah 
Bowden, have all written with mnch taste and feelinp;. 
Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Ellis (Sarah Stickney), Mary Lead- 
beater, Mary Ann Kelty, A. Letitia Waring, Maria Hack, 
Maria Webb, Henrietta J. Fry, Frances Prideaus, authoress 
of " Clandia," and E. J. Tuckett are Quaker authoresses, 
whose works possess considerable interest. Lindley 
Murray's name as a grammarian is known everywhere. 
The theological writings of Joseph John Gnrney ; the 
interesting biographies of S. Grellet and William Forster, 
by Benjamin Seebohm ; the Commentaries, &c, by Dr. 
Edward Ash of Bristol ; Edward Tylor's " AnaLnae ;" R. 
Capper's " Acknowledged Doctrines;" the Spanish trans- 
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lations, &c., by J. J. Wiffen; C. Tylor's " Franconia ;" the 
yaluable work on Ireland bj Jonathan Pirn ; Dymond*8 
** Essays on Morality ;'* and Wilson Armistead*s anti- 
slavery works, hare all attracted considerable attention 
oatside the circle of Quakerism. Francis Fry of Bristol, 
and Anthony Purrer, are Quaker names well known to 
students of Biblical literature. Frederic Seebohm^s work 
on " The Oxford Reformers" — originally appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review — has taken its place amongst the 
standard historical works of the age. A Friend, Martin 
Wood, edits the Times of India, In Great Britain the 
Society supports a quarterly review, the Friends' Exa- 
miner, edited by William C. Westlake ; and two monthlies 
— ^the Friend, edited by John Frank, and the British 
Friend, edited by Robert Smeal. A catalogue of exclu- 
sively Quaker literature, filling 2,011 closely-printed 
pages, has recently been compiled by Joseph. Smith 
(London, 1867). So that, after all, these names are not 
a very scanty contribution to the world of science and 
literature from a little band of 15,000. 

In the work of City Missions, the Friends have of very 
recent years taken an active part, especially in the Metro- 
polis ; where the Bedford Institute at Spitalfields — named 
after the well-known Peter Bedford* — is a nucleus for a 
number of philanthropic efforts — schools, workmen's club, 
dispensary, invaUd kitchen, mothers' meetings, (&c. — for 
the welfare of the poor of East London. Edmund Pace, 
John G. Hine, WilHam Beck, and others, manage its 
operations with success. 

* See " Peter Bedford, the Spitalfields Philanthropist." London : 
S. W. Partridge & Co. Price 2s. 6d. 



Similar efforts are made in other largo towns ; as at 
Birmingham, by William White, John Edward Wilson, 
&c. ; at Liverpool by B, Tonnson, T. Orosfield, &c. ; and 
elsewhere. 

The great Temperance Movement, which has done so 
much towards the moral and social progress of our country, 
has had a large proportion of Quaker leaders ; amongst 
whom may be especially named Thomas Shillitoe, Joseph 
Eaton, Eichard Barrett, William Janson, Richard Dykes 
Alexander of Ipswich, Nathaniel Card and Charles 
Thompson of Manchester, the Peases of Darlington, 
George Thomas, and Robert Charleton of Bristol, the 
Cadburys of Birmingham and Banbury, Edward Back- 
house of Sunderland, the Clarks of Street, Joseph Spenca 
of York, Joseph Thorp of Halifax, Edward Smith of 
Sheffield, Samuel Bowly of Gloucester, Henry Euasell of 
Dnblin, John Taylor of London, Jonathan Grubb of 
Sudbury, and Edward Homor of Halstead. 

The moTcment for snppljing pnblic Drinking Fountains 
in cities and towns has had for its leader a Friend, Samuel 
Gumey, M.P., and other members of the Society as its 
prominent anpport«rs. 

The Aborigines' Protection Society has been mainly 
carried on by Friends and es-Frienda, and in particular 
by Dr. Hodgkin, Robert N. Fowler, Robert Alsop, and 
James Bell. 

In the great world of Commerce and Enterprise tha 
Society of Friends have taken a prominently useful part 
Their bankers and merchants have maintained, with very 
rare exceptions, a conspicuously honourable and just 
position. In looking over the list of English bankers. 
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the number of Quaker names is very strikiog for so 
extremeiy Email a community. Amongst these are those 
of the Barclays, Gumeys, Alexanders, Fowlers, Drewetta, 
find Dim sd ales of Lombard Street and Comhiil (the 
Hoarea and Hanhurys were once Friends), the Peases and 
Backhouses of Durham, the Sharpies, Tukes, and Lucases 
of Hertfordshire, the Gibsons of Saffron Walden, the 
Alexanders of Ipswich, the Crewdsons of Kendal, the 
Spences of Newcastle, the Lloyds of Eirrainghnm, the 
Hutchinsons and Ellises of Leicester, the Heads and 
Mounseys of Carlisle, the Bassetts of Leighton EusiKard, 
the Foses, WiUiamses, and Tweedys of Cornwall, the 
Leathams of West Yorkshire, the Gilletts of Banbury, 
the Peckovers of Wisbeach, the Ashbys of Staines, and 
others, to say nothing of the numerous Quaker directors 
of joint-stoek banks. These houses have obtained long 
and well-merited pnbUc confidence. Quaker names are 
also well known on railway boards. The few lines of 
railway where Quaker director.^ have had the npper hand 
have been managed with much success ; for instance, the 
Stockton and Darlington. Bradshaw'a Railway Guide 
was originated by a Friend. 

The Quaker Insurance Companies, including the 
Friends' Provident, the United Kingdom, the NatioQftl 
Provident, and the Metropolitan — all largely managed by 
Friends — continue to be specially successful and safe. 

The Quaker Steam Packet Companies include those of 
tie Maleomsons of London, Liverpool, Dubli 
Waterford, and of the Pikes of Cork, probably larger 
and better managed fleets of steamers than possessed 
I any other company not subsidised by Government. The 
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Tindalla, the WiIsdub of Sunderland, the Tfaompe 
Grimshaws, and Nicliolsons of Liverpool, are well known 
amongst sliipownere. 

In m&nf other hranuhea of commerce and trade Quaker 
prominence is striking ; for instance, the Ashworths, 
Brights, Emmotts, Kings, Braithwaites, Priestmana, 
Thomas sons, Hodgkiasons, Holds worths, Naishea, 
Ecroyds, Burgesses, Eices, Cashes, Pirns, IlicLardsons, 
and Malcomsons amongst the textile maniifacttiring firms; 
the Frjs, Cadburya, and Rowutrees in the chocolate 
business ; the Eansomes, Mays, Sims, I'owlers, Hewit- 
sons, Tangycs, Wbitwells, Worsdells, Gilkes, Wilsons, 
Tylors, and Warners in general engineering and the 
manufacture of agricultural instruments ; the Darbys and 
Dickensons of the Colebrookdale Ironworks ; Hargreaves, 
Smiths, and others in cutlery ; Huntley and Palmer, Carr, 
Haylock, and Slater in the wholesale manufacture of 
biscuits ; the Hanburys, Aliens, Corbyns, Howards, and 
Warners as manufacturing chemists ; the Reckitts in the 
etarch trade ; Bryant and May, and Tylor and Pace as 
wholesale manufacturers of matches and safety lights ; 
Williams, Foster and Co. as copper-ore merchants ; Henry 
Bath and Sons of Swansea, perhaps the largest British 
consignees of foreign copper and silver ; the Hornimana, 
Harrisons, and Crosfielda in the tea trade ; the Christys 
and Coopers as hat manufacturers ; the Crowleya of Alton 
and Croydon, the Ashbys of Staines, and the Lucasea of 
Hitchin, as brewers. 

Tho Cornish and other mines have been largely worked 
by the Friends, especially by the Fox family of Falmouth, 
and the Williamsea of Redruth. The Sturgea of Birming- 




Gloncester, and otlier Friends, are amongst tLe 
leading men in the corn trade. 

Many ftirtlier Qualcer names might bo mentioned as 
holding a respectable and prominent position in the 
varions branches of trade and commerce. 

But the position collectively occnpied by those above 
named — especially the ones prominent in pbilanthrofy 
and social progress — is doubtless unequalled by any 
similar number of names that can be collected from any 
body of merely 15,000 persons. Many small kingdoms, 
or states of several million inhabitants, do not exercise so 
wide an influence upon the world as do these few Quakers. 

The influence of Quakeriam in the United States has 
been less of a personal kind than in Great Britain ; but 
the practical principles of the Society have been indirectly 
received to a very considerable extent in that large nation. 
The Friends were the founders of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and occupied a prominent position also in the 
early governments of Rhode Island, Delaware, and other 
colonies. Hence they had opportunities — of which they 
availed themselves — for largely moulding the first legis- 
lation of those States. To their influence may be mainly 
traced the general freedom of the United States from 
religions persecutions, from the numerous titles, " blazing 
garments," and other semi-barbaric gewgaws of European 
conrts ; from unduly severe penal codes and unmerciful 
L treatment of criminals, and from any extensive neglect of 
I public edncation, or of provision for the poor. 

Through William Penn and his companions, George 
[ Fox has probably exerted even a greater influence upon 
the American continent than in Great Britain. 
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Tliero 18 jet a fnrtlier manifestation of Qseful Qoaker 
influence, namelj, that exerted throngh tlje considerable 
number of persons who, after having been trained in the 
habits and general Hentimenta of the sect, haye, from 
Tarions causes, afterwards quitted its fold for some other 
section of the nuiveTsal Churcfa. To moat of these, the 
remark, " once a Qaakcr, always a Quaker," applies with 
eTcn more force than the proverbs, " once a priest, aiwaja 
a priest," "once a Jesuit, always a Jesuit." For, any 
person once imbued with the active, independent habit of 
mind nliich Quaker training pecnliarlj fosters, con 
rarely, if ever, diveat himself of it. The old feelinga of 
untransferable indiridnal responsibility, philanthropic 
interest, and cautious eiami nation, continually assert 
themselves in the ox-Friends. Hence, Quakers who join 
the ranks of Episcopnlianism, Unitarian! am, Flymoatb 
Brethrenism, Ac. often become specially earnest and 
valuable members of these denominations. 

For instance, amongst such worthy esamples we mav 
nauio the following ei-l'riends : William Eathbone, of 
Liverpool, William Edward Forster, M.P. for Bradford, 
Henry Bewley of Dublin, William and Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. Sarah Ellis of Roddesdon, Kicliard Davis Webb of 
Dublin, Frederic Lucas, Robert N. Fowler of London, 
Isaac B, Cooke of Liverpool, the Crewdsons, Wilsons, 
Croppers, and Wakefields of Kendal, Isaac Crewdson of 
Manchester, Potto Brown of Earitb, John Cropper of 
Liverpool, and many others. 

The following and other well-known persons were either 
of Quaker birth or descent, yia. Lord Lyndhurat ; Lord 
Gough ; Dr. Tregeilea, the Biblical scholar j Dr. Birch, 
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tutor to the Prince of Wales; Dr. Pritchard, author 
of the Unity of the Human Race ; Rickman, the eccle- 
siastical architect ; Bool ton, the coadjutor of James Watt ; 
Francii Gal ton, natural philosopher ; Dr. Birkbeck, founder 
of Mechanics' Institutes ; John Harford of Blaize Castle, 
author ; Professor Joseph Lister of Glasgow ; Sir Henry 
lUwlinson, decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions ; John H. 
Gumej, naturalist; Ward, the Indian missionary; Professor 
William A. Miller, chemist ; Professor W. H. Harvey, 
botanist; and Professor W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D., 
statistician and political economist. 

The Hon. Neal Dow of Portland, Maine, to whom 
New England is indebted for the ^' Maine Liquor Law," 
was bom a Quaker, and yirtually remains such in many 
respects. 

It is but fair to add to these honourable ex- Quaker 
names an ignoble exception, Thomas Paine, the infidel 
writer, whose parents were Friends. But he used for evil 
purposes the energy and independence of spirit fostered 
by his early training. In his case, as in that of others, 
the perversion of the best things ended in the worst 
results. 

The Rev. Joseph Bay lee, D.D., the energetic Principal 
of St. Aldan's Training College, Birkenhead, is an ex- 
Friend, and, doubtless, his eminent services to the Church 
of England, are largely owing to his Quaker training. 
An ex- Friend may more easily become a good clergyman 
than a tractable lay Episcopalian. He is usually too 
independent in his habits of thought to '^sit under" 
the authoritative exclusive teaching of any on% spiritual 
guide. 

D 2 
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A clergyman complftining bitterly of an ex-Qnaker to a 

friendoftbe writer, said, "IvrishMr. li ad never entered 

the Church of England, He is always interfering- with 
something — always wanting to exercise his own jndgmenl 
He hftB given me a deal of tronhle, and I heartily wish 
hod never quitted yonr communion." It is because Friendi 
ns n body, love to " exercise their own judgment, 
they have been peculiarly hostile to all spiritual restrictionE 
Hence too, in politics, there arc not many Quaker Torii 
There are jnst a few. As a body, the Priendi 
Liberals, rather than Radicals. 

Much Quaker blood ran in Lord Macaulay's veins, 
also, we believe, in those of Sir Walter Scott and Abrahi 
Lincoln, Many of the prominent politicians and soldii 
of the United States have been Quakers by birth, or 
descent, as, for example, Mr. Secretary Stanton. 

The influence of the ex-Qnaker element in several 
tricts of England — ^especially at Manchester, Liverpt 
and Kendai — is owing in part to a secession of evangeli< 
Friends about the year 1836, during what was termed' 
the " Beacomte Controversy." This originated in the 
publication of a scriptural and evangelical work, entitled 
The Beacon, written by the late excellent Isaac Crewdaon 
of Manchester, to warn the Friends against the Deiatical 
writings of an American Friend, named Elias Hicks, and 
at the Bame rime to point out that the root and source of 
this danger was fairly traceable to deficiencies and errors 
in the theological writings of George Fox, and still more 
in those of his associates, Robert Barclay and William 
Perm. Mr. Crewdson raised as his beacon-cry, " 
Law and to the Testimony," or " Holy Scripture 
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alone etandard ot rel g o s truth It w 11 hardly be 
cr d ted bv outs ders now a daja that th s fa thful ma 
and hia s pjorter (nurabenng seve al 1 undied) ei om 
pelled to th(J y f om tl e Q oker co n nun on Th s 
was mnnlj th ugh an nac jitiral rev r n e for the 
trad t ons and wi t ngs of tlie early i ends h h 
strange ti say had w th s ngular mcons stency pervaded 
a considerable proportion of their euccossors. A worthy 
" elder " of the Lancashire Friends once remarked to the 
writer — " Uie best blood of our local QuaUerism left us at 
that sad Beaconite controversy." 

However, the circumstance has been oveiTaled for good 
ill many ways. The good men who thus quitted Quakerism, 
transferred their philanthropic and evangehsing energies 
to other sects, (chiefly to tlie Plymouth Brethren and the 
Church of England,) and have been widely blessed in 
their subsequent inflnenco and example. The main body 
of the Friends — aided especially by the influence of Joseph 
John Gumey, and the most intelligent and philanthropic 
Q of the Society — have subsequently come round, with 
little exception, to the very views for which their Seacon 
brethren were obliged to secede. 

In reviewing the whole influence of Quakerism, both 

within and without the Society, it is evident that there 

must be powerful characteristics, specially operating 

mnongst the Friends, to enable them to acquire such a 

disproportionate position amongst their fellowmen as they 

I liave done. These characteristics are, in particular, those 

I of their universal education, their mutual brotherly watch- 

' fulness over each other's conduct, their meditative mode 

I of worship, their union of the social with the religioup 
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element in their large gatherings, and their repnblican 
sense of inalienable individual responsibility to the Lord, 
apart from the medium of sacrament or hierarchy. 

Further, the man who was the main instrument (nndar 
God) of organising or completing the system of such a 
Society, could have been neither the fool nor fanatic that 
some of his enemies (including even writers like Lord 
Macaulay) have chosen to represent him as being, on 
account of certain eccentricities and failings. He mnat at 
least have possessed rare shrewdness and natural talent ; 
(he never received other than the most limited educational 
advantages;) and it appears not unreasonable to presame 
that he was, in addition, largely endowed with the true 
wisdom which comes alone from God, and which is only 
granted in special measure to His most humble, obedient, 
and prayerful servants. 
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ANTECEDENTS AKO YODTH OF FOX. 
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I BEUIilOUS COOSHEL A 



In the various nnrrativea of tlie life of George Fox, 
ind of the rise and estnblisbmcnt of tlie Society of 
Friends, there has been, for the most part, a general non- 
recognition of the fact that QaakeriBiu, as respects its 
distingnishing doctrines, did not originate with the fiud- 
denness and ahrnptni'KS that is commonly supposed, as if 
it had been a new discoTcry of truth by Fox, or a revelation 
vouchsafed from hearen, for the first time, through his 
in strum entnlity. It appears that there was much more 
of steady continuity and successive advance in the pro- 
gress of the principles of the Reformation towards the 

mparatively extreme doctrines of Quakerism than the 
Friends themselves have usually reeognised. This latter 
feature — tbe no n- originality of much of the Qnaker 
system — has, however, been slightly alluded to in tbe 
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valuable snd enggestive introduction to a memoir 
George Fox, written (it is understood) by TliomaB Evans 
(of Philadelphia) and his brother Wiiliam. TLuse authors 
hare, la some extent, acknowledged the inflaeuce of the 
Baptists on the subsequent development of the Qaaker 
theology ; hut the extent of that influence is shown by 
contemporary records to have been much more considerable 
than eren tbe EvanseB represent it as being. 

Oeorge Fox, both before and after bis entering on the 
public preaching of tbe Gospel, associated constantly 
with the Baptists, from amongst whom, many, if not most, 
of bis firat conrerta were derived. He had an uncle, 
named Pickering, who was one of that sect ; and he 
mentions in bis " Journal " that be visited this uncle, in 
London, in 1645, about two years before publicly coming 
forth as a preacher. One of bis first sermons was preached 
at an assembly of Baptists, at Broughtou, in Leicester- 
Bbire, in 1647; and be repeatedly records his intercourse 
with this denomination tbronghont his autobiography. 

Josiah Marsh, in his interesting Life of Fox, remarks 
that "the great object of the Iteformation was to draw 
people from the authority of the Church, bo called, to tbe 
anthority of Scripture." But this intelligent writerseems 
to have greatly overlooked the continuity of tbe develop- 
ment of these Reformation principles. Ho does not even 
mention the Baptists as influencing Quakerism. He briefly 
aUudes, however, to the Erownists and Independents. 

Tbe characteristic feature of the Befonnatioii may be 
further described as the recognition that men may he safely 
trusted alone with their Biblei, The Boman GatholicB 
did not concede this safety. The Lutherans and the 
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Anglican Church largely, but not fully, admitted it. 
The Presbyterians, Brownists, and Independents, carried 
i on this principle of Christian freedom to successive stages. 
' The Baptists advanced again in the liberty of private 
(interpretation, and the Friends have, in some respects at 
J east, carried it out still farther. But the further process 
of this development was a very gradual one, and effected 
'through much persecution and suffering, especially by the 
inflictions endured by the Baptists and the Friends. 
J It is worthy of notice that whilst the progress of this 
( fundamental principle of the Reformation was accompanied 
; in general by a steady proportionate advance of pure and 
Apostolic Christianity, the Anglican State Church did 
not, in some important respects, improve upon her Boman 
sister ; but, on the contrary, yyhilst maintaining a cruel 
and most un- Christian system of persecution towards Dis- 
senters, throughout the period of the Stuart sovereigns, 
she was lacking in the self-denial, missionary zeal, and 
personal holiness, which had for ages adorned many 
members of the Roman Church. The character of Arch- 
bishop Leighton was indeed an exceedingly beautiful 
one; and Usher, Hooker, Taylor, Bedell, and other 
Anglicans, were also bright Christian exemplars. 

In his ** New History of England," G. S. Poulton, after 
recognising the most religious and tolerant of the Epis- 
copalians in the eighteenth century — viz. Barrow, Bull, 
Cudworth, Leighton, Lightfoot, Pocock, Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson, and others, adds : ** In all succeeding periods 
these illustrious men have been regarded by the Church of 
England as her brightest luminaries ; it should be remem- 
bered that they were educated and trained during the 
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Commonwealth and under the tuition and (guidance of the 
Nonconformitta Oxen, and Goodwin, and others of the 
B&me class ; and that many of them were Nonconformisti, 
until tlie rigonrs of this time induced them to conform.'' 
(P.e. 542.) 

On the whole an arro^a.Dt and unferrent character dis- 
tinguished the clergy, and especially the dignitaricB, of thi 
English State Church, in the interval between the reign 
of Henry Till, and that of William III., and, indeed, 
lasted long after the latter, until at least the stimulas sup- 
plied hy the rise and rivalry of Methodism in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Throughont that long period, 
the leaders of the Anglican Church, with some exceptions, 
contrasted very unfavourably with the examples (in pre- 
ceding ages, or in their own times) of Bt. Bernard, 8t. 
Francis, Thomas a Kempis, Fenelon, Xavier, tJie Jeaiiit m 
mieBionaries of South America, India and >llapan ; St. I 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Bonaventure, 
St. Philip Neri, St. John of the Cross, St. Theresa, Bt 
Francis Borgia (Duke of Gandin), and otlier eminently 
pious Christiana of the Roman communion ; and again, 
with such Puritans and Dissenters as Baxter, Manton, 
Calamy, Bates, Bunyan, Howe, Alleine, Owen, Robinson, 
BrewBter, Skelton, Higgison, Harvard, Mather, Roger 
"Williams, Eliot, Mayhew, Poi, Penn, Biirrough, Pen- 
nington ; the Scotch covenanters, Rutherford, Nielson, 
McKail, Woodrow, Crawford, John Brown; and a noble 
army of other like-minded Nonconformists. 

How conid piety be expected in Bishops selected by an 
imbecile James the First, or a profligate Charles the 
Second 7 The whole history of the seventeenth century ii 
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a most instractiye expansion of that notable exclamation 
of John Bright: ** The Church religious is one thing; the 
CImrch political is another.^* Very scriptnral are (for the 
most part) the senrice, the articles, and the doctrines of 
the Chnrch of England. But inseparably associated as 
this Chnrch was at that period with nnspiritnal and 
wicked politicians, her excellent teachings were largely 
nullified and contradicted by the practical examples 
of her professing representatives, who, like a stifling 
incnbns, pressed her down in the darkness of cruelty 
snd ungodliness. Thus her doctrines often became 
M powerless as the liberal sentiments of a Mexican or 
Bonth American constitution, breathing of liberty and 
progress on paper, bnt converted into a cmel bnrlesqne 
in the hands of irresponsible tyrants. 8nch was the State 
Chnrch of the Stuarts. Happily the modem Anglican 
Church has shaken off many of these encumbrances; 
but in this, thanks are not due to herself so much as to 
the persistent Christian fidelity and stimulating example 
of her Nonconformist brethren, who, from the days of 
Stuart persecution to the present time, have boldly main- 
tained the necessity for a clearer line of demarcation 
between the Chnrch and the world, between the Temple of 
God and idols. 

This antagonism was the source of Nonconformity in 
general, and of Quakerism in particular. 

That there was abundant cause for the efforts and active 
scruples of the Nonconformists all impartial writers admit; 
and this is especially evident ft'om the pages of Church- 
men themselves, as Burnet and Pepys. (We once heard 
a Quaker remark that '' Whoever wishes to understand 
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man; of George Fox's words and actions should first reai. 
Pepys's Diary.") 

Lord Macaulay writes of the Laudian period : " Every 
little congregation of Bcparatista v/as tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of private families conld 
not escape the vigilance of Land's spies. Snch fear did 
his vigour inspire that the deadly hatred of the Chareh, 
which festered in innumerable bosoms, was generally dis- 
guised under an outward show of conformity. On the 
very eve of troubles, fatal to himself and to his order, the 
Bishops of several extensive dioceses were able to report 
to him that not a single Dissenter was to be found within 
their jurisdiction." 

Laud was of course fully Biipported in his acts by the 
King, who appeared determined to carry into effect the 
memorable words of his father James I., when he esclaimed 
to the Puritans at Uampton Court, " I will have one 
doctrine, one religion, in sabstance and ceremony, in all 
my dominions ; so speak no more on that point to me. 
No Bishop, no King ! " And presently added, with cha- 
racterifitic dignity, " If this be all your party hath to say, 
I will make them conform themselves, or else I will harry 
them out of the land, or else do worse. No Bishop, no 
King I" It was on this occasion that Prelate Bancroft 
knelt down before James and esclaimed, " I protest that 
my heart melteth for joy that Almighty God of Hb 
singular mercy hath given us such a King as since Christ's 
time hath not been." Prelate Whitgift added (with a 
strange idea of spiritnal " fruits") that "His Majesty 
bath asanredly spoken from the Spirit of God." 

One of Land's greatest means of annoying the Puritans 
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was his attempt to enforce respect to the Book of Sports, 
that impious work given forth by order of King James, to 
render, first legal, and then compulsory, the desecration 
of God's holy Sabbath, and in particular recommending 
on that day (from the pulpit !) " Sabbath exercises, 
dancing, archery, leaping, May games, Whitsun ales, 
morris dances," &c. Some pious bishops and clergymen 
resisted. These were suspended, imprisoned, or otherwise 
punished. On the whole, however, the book appears to 
have had general clerical approval. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells had presented Laud with a petition signed by 
seventy-two of his own clergymen, asking for a restoration 
of the wakes and revels. He added his belief that *'if 
he had sent for a hundred more, he would have had the 
consent of them all." Drunkenness, profligacy, and even 
murder, abundantly followed from this ** wickedness in 
high places" being enforced upon the poor and ignorant. 
But exceeding pain and scandal ensued amongst the 
remnant of godly persons in. the realm, both Episcopalian 
and Puritan. 

It must be ever borne in mind that there was a true 
and really Christian Church of Episcopalians at this time, 
distinct in essence from the political counterfeit styling 
itself '*the Church," although inextricably intertwined 
with the latter as to its officers and professors. " The 
Church religious was one thing ; the Church political was 
another." But the former being married to the latter 
suffered grievously in spiritual matters in consequence. 

Amongst the numerous cases of oppression at this time 
for conscientious resistance to the royal and hierarchical 
encouragement of ** sports," &c. was the well-known one 
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of Mr. Prynne, a Icftnied Puritan lawyer, wlio published 
a book entitled "The Plajer'a Scourge," severely con- 
demning revels, masques, dances, end other eporta, 
" because he saw the number of plays, play-books, play- 
haunters, and play-bouses so exceedingly increased, there 
being above forty thousand play-hooks, being now more 
vendahle than the choicest sermons." For this work 
Prynne was fined £50,000, his forehead was branded, his 
nose slit, and his ears cut off. Subsequently Dr. BBstnick 
and Dr. Burton endured a similar cruel punishinent for a 
like "offence." Prynne also for a repetition of his faithful 
protests was fined an additional £5,000, branded on both 
cheeks, the stumps of his ears were further scarred and 
burnt, and he and his brother sufferers were then ordered 
to be imprisoned for life. Such was a sample of the 
Christianity of the " Royal Martyr" and hia hierarchy. 

It was not, therefore, to be wondered at, that " in 1638 
there were eight sail of ships at one time in the river 
Thames, bound for New England and filled with Puritan 
families ; amongst whom were Oliver Cromwell, John 
Hampden, and Arthur Haselriggei" (these ships were, 
however, prevented from sailiug by an order of the Privy 
Council;) or that, "during the twelve years of Laud's 
administration, there went over from England about 4,000 
Dissenters to settle as planters" in America. (Timpsoa'a 
History, p. 340.) 

These persecutions continning year after year, and 
threatening ruin and death to the noblest of England's 
sons, the sturdy yeomanry of the nation (most of whom 
had become Puritans) at length rose as one man, and, 
under the leadership of the smcere- hearted Cromwell, 
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hurled from their seats of power the faithless monarch 
with his nn- Christian prelates, winning battle after battle 
with the sturdy energy which might be expected in truly 
pious men, who felt that they were not only fighting for 
their ciyil liberties guaranteed by Magna Charta and the 
Petition of Right, but for the house of prayer, the open 
Bible, and the very cause of God Himself. 

Meanwhile these stirring events, and the general sense 
of danger ever present to all thoughtful men, were deve- 
loping some of the noblest lives that have ever adorned 
our land. For, as the mountain-pine, when bending in 
the roaring wind, thrusts its strong roots still deeper and 
more firmly into the abiding rock, so, in these political 
storms, the hearts of godly men were constrained to 
special trust in the Lord alone, and to such a permanent 
closeness of prayerful union with Him that a rare excel- 
lence of bold Christian fidelity was the result 

Amid the conflict of contending parties the Scriptures 
were increasingly precious to many .earnest souls, their 
doctrines became the subjects of the deepest interest, and 
religious meetings for mutual sympathy and edification 
followed as a matter of necessity. But such meetings 
were a new thing in English history, and became a source 
of bitter hatred and opposition to all concerned in the 
long- vested interests of exclusive priesthoods and spiritual 
monopolies. 

Such meetings (or conventicles, as they were con- 
temptuously termed) had indeed commenced during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and had . necessarily been conducted 
with much secrecy and timidity during the sway of King 
James and the early portion of that of Charles the 
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First. But after the downfall of that monarch's ill-used 
power, the removal of the cruel Laud and Strafford, and 
the development of popular freedom through the successes 
of the parliamentary armies, the right of free religious 
conference in England was first developed in an open and 
general cnatom. Precisely at this juncture Quakerism 
also was developed, and was to a large extent produced 
by the reaction from the oppressive restraints bo long 
imposed upon religions freedom. 

Its foiiiidcr was one of those contemplative, hrooding, 
hut withal boliUy resolute characters whom the circum- 
atanees of the time were so specially adapted to foster. 
He inherited the intense feelings and religious enthusiasm 
of ancestors who had suffered aa martyrs for their faith. 
His mother, Mary Lago, cherished this fervent zeal for 
godly coneema as the most precious heirloom of her 
family, and it would appear that to her may be chiefly 
traced the faith in spiritual realities, aad which was a 
prime feature in her son's character. She was a woman 
of considerable reading, and of an educatiou beyond that 
usually enjoyed by persons in her station. This was pro- 
bably owing to a deep interest in the history of the great 
religions struggle in which her own relatives had suffered 
even to the death. She married a husband of congenial 
disposition— Christopher Tax — a man whose integrity and 
kindly sympathy for others won for him a local reputation 
in and around the rural village where he resided, Drayton- 
in-thc-Clay, in Leicestershire, and where he usually went 
by the name of "Righteous Christer." Like his pioua 
wife he was a zealous attender of the services of the 
Church of England. His outward circnmstances seem to 
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have been more comfortable tban his occupation as a 
weaver might imply, inasmuch as his son George at 
an early age was supplied with sufficient money to enable 
him to live, in an economical style, without being necessi- 
tated to work for a living ; and indeed throughout his 
career he was free from poverty and straitened circum- 
stances which might otherwise have attended the lot 
of one whose life was spent in unremnnerated itinerant 
missions, at home and abroad. 

George Fox was bom in July, 1624, commenced preach- 
ing publicly about 1647, was most actively and arduously 
engaged in mission journeys, and in sufifering imprison- 
ments, from 1652 to 1675, and died (aged 66) on the 
13th of November, 1690, having been permitted to attain 
nearly to the ** threescore years and ten," and to witness the 
final security and establishment, by ** the Glorious Revolu- 
tion," of the religious and civil liberties for which he had 
so valiantly, consistently, and disinterestedly struggled and 
sufifered throughout his life. 

His childhood and youth were not eventful, but passed 
in that deep quietude and seclusion which, even in those 
stirring times, was a noticeable feature of many parts 
of the rural districts of England, removed from courts and 
camps, disturbed neither by mail coaches nor railways, 
accessible often only by bridle-paths, obtaining news from 
London at irregular intervals, supplied with wares by 
pedlars and packhorses, destitute of newspapers, unlighted 
by gas or oil, and agitated by no public meetings, reform- 
bills, corn-law leagues, or teetotal societies. But then 
the summer sunshine in quiet meadows, and the winter 
evenings in snug-built homely dwellings, fostered in 
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prepared minda 8 deeper and less interrupted thoaght- 
fulness than the exciting liveiinesa of these modem days, 
when, by means of penny papers, cheap postage, and 
nniversal telegraphic wires, the Land's End and John 
o'Groat's House have becom«, in a manner, mere suburbs 
of the bustling Metropolis. Nevertheless, there were 
strangely exciting tidings ever and anon conveyed to the 
quiet hamlets of those Stuart days ; but the intervals for 
reflection were long and still. The whirl of the nineteenth 
century had not as yet wrung from any distracted poet th< 
exclamation, — 



withu 









In the quiet Leicestershire village young Gfeorge grew 
up a silent, pensive, gentle boy, — the darling of his 
mother, who watched with more than ordinary maternal 
sympathy the development of the deep spiritual ci 
ness that he had inherited from herself. The boy b 
a certain sense cldldlike but not childish, docile, 
and most dutifnl. He cared little, if at all, for the sports 
of the otlier village lads. It was seen that be was 
very observant, especially of the elder folk. He often 
startled his parents with grave questions about God and 
the things of an immortal existence. The subject of 
a future endless life as a simple plain reality seemed, 
even in his earliest years, to have t^keu such a hold of his 
mind as oftentimes it is not permitted to, in the moat ■ 
observant n: 

The educational fatihties of that age were extremel^ 
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limited, there being no national or British schools, very 
few provincial academies other than a few endowed " gram- 
mar schools ;" and as Drayton was but a country village 
there was probably no school whatever in the place. 
Although thus disadvantageously circumstanced as to 
education, George learnt to read and write, being taught, 
most likely, by his excellent mother. This very elemen- 
tary course was all the instruction he ever received. So 
that, if in after life his addresses and writings were at times 
lacking in eloquence, there was no reason to disparage his 
abilities, which were indeed of a bright and vigorous charac- 
ter. It was very wonderful , considering his scanty education , 
that he accomplished what he did. Even his literary works 
fill several thousand closely-printed folio pages. 

As George's pensive sober character developed thus 
early, some of his relatives urged his parents to train him 
for a clergyman. But it was not so to be. Eventually 
he was placed with one of those industrious folk, common 
in country villages, who manage to combine in one business 
several diverse occupations. George's master was of this 
description, inasmuch as he was at the same time a wool- 
dealer, a shoemaker, and a grazier. The wool and sheep 
department appears to have been that in which George 
was usually engaged. This was an appropriate occupation 
for him, from the facilities it afforded for a contemplative 
out- door life. He engaged in it with much interest, and 
became a skilful assistant to his master. His quiet, in- 
offensive disposition, scrupulous honesty and truthfulness, 
and his deep seriousness, obtained for him general esteem 
in the neighbourhood. His duties brought him at times 
to the coimtry fairs ; but these were not congenial occasions 
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for the silent, meditative youth. He was not bo aacetio 
as altogether to refuse joining liis companions in the 
quiet ale-house parlours, where the polished oak tables 
and neatly sanded floors presented a marked contrast to 
the vile beer-shops and reeking gin-palaces fostered by 
the unlimited facilities for eri! afforded by the lax licensing 
system of our day ; but when there appeared the slightest 
tendency to drink more than simple thirst required, 
George would quietly rebiike his friends, put down 
his money, and immediately withdraw in sorrow for their 
misconduct. He was most uncompromising in his own 
endeavours to maintain a life of inward and ontward 
purity. In his resolute efforts to bo faitliful and godly 
he often necessarily appeared unsocial and eccentric to 
unappreciative observers. In his journal, referring to this 
period, he quaintly records, " When boys and rude people 
would laugh at me, I let them alone and went my way ; 
hut people had generally a love to me for my innocenoy 
and honesty." 

Notwithstanding this goodwill of the neighbours and 
the deep sympathy of his mother in particular, George 
felt increasingly solitary, from his inability to find serious 
friends who could share in his diflicnlties on various 
religious questions. In his lonely musings, those heart- 
searching anxieties which have constituted the early trials 
of BO many eminent Christians, were growing in frequency 
and force. The gravest doubts and perplexities were 
taking possession of him. 

In this condition of soul, finding no prospect of much 
spiritual assistance in the remote village, George threw 
up his wool-dealing and shepherding, and at the age of 
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nineteen betook himself to the neighbouring town of 
Lutterworth for awhile; but, finding there no eflfectual 
relief for his difficulties, he proceeded to other places, 
taking a room at various towns in succession, as North- 
ampton, Newport Pagnell, and Barnet, and still continuing 
his meditations and efforts to obtain light and peace. 
Many a time he paced the silent woodland paths of Barnet 
Chase, ''waiting upon the Lord." 

Thence he journeyed on to the great Metropolis, to his 
uncle Pickering and his Baptist friends. Here he seems 
to have found more sympathy than anywhere else, and 
some of the pious people in London wished him to remain 
with them. This he would perhaps have done had he 
not received intelligence that his parents and relatives 
were anxious and grieved at his unsettled state of mind and 
at his leaving home. He therefore returned to Leicestershire. 

Here his friends thought his mind was visionary and 
excited for want of some engrossing active engagement. 
It was feared that his quiet li^ amongst the fields and the 
long solitary musings in his chamber at night had been 
a peculiarly unsuitable training for a young man of his 
taciturn temperament. In order, therefore, to rouse him 
efi*ectually, his friends urged him to take a wife. On his 
rejecting this counsel he was advised to enter the army. 
The parson of the parish, a Mr. Stevens, became much 
interested in George's case and often visited him. In 
return, the youth frequently called to converse with the 
clergyman, and George's thoughtful remarks at their 
conferences repeatedly furnished matter for the Sunday's 
sermons in church. Mr. Stevens conceived a high estimate 
of the young man's piety, and spoke of him to his 
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panBhioners &b s worthy example to them. But George 
did not feel eatisfied with himself, bnt perseveringlj con- 
tinued his inquiries for spiritual coneolatiou. A neighboiu"-. 
ing clergyman recommended him to take tobacco and eing 
pealma, thinking he needed soothing influences to counter- 
act his habits of anxious self-examination and cogitation. 
George replied, " Tobacco was a thing I did not love, and 
psalms I was not in a state to sing." No comfort came 
from this source. Another clergyman tried to reliere his 
troubles by bleeding him. "But," ho records, "they 
could not get one drop of blood from me, either in arms 
or head (though they endeavoured it); my body being aa 
it were dried up with sorrow, grief, and tronbles, which 
were so great upon me that I conld have wished I bad 
never been bom, or that I had been born blind, that I 
might never have seen wickedness or vanity ; and deaf, 
that I might never have heard vain and wicked words, or 
the Lord's name blasphemed." 

Meanwhile he pursued a blameless, kindly life, notwith- 
standing his deep melancholy. At Christmas time, instead 
of joining in the merry-makings, he visited the poor 
vridows of the parish and gave them alms. When invited 
to wedding-parties he declined, bnt in. the coarse of a few 
days he would visit the young couple and give them good 
advice. He adds, "and if they were poor I gave them 
some money ; for I had wherewith both to keep myself 
from being chargeable to others and to administer some- 
thing to the necessities of others." This remark, in. 
connection with other information respecting his circam- 
Btancea, indicates a pecuniary condition of considerable 
ease, at least for a person in his position. 
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His religions difficulties still continuing, George Fox 
withdrew more and more from liis clerical and other 
adyisers, relinquished going to church (to the great grief 
of his relatives) and spent his Sabbaths in reading the 
Scriptures alone in orchards and fields. When urged by 
his friends that all believers should go to church, George 
replied that, '*to be a true believer was another thing 
than they looked upon it to be, and that being bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge did not qualify or fit a man to be a 
minister of Christ." He adds, **to neither them, nor 
any of the Dissenting people could I join with, but was 
a stranger to all, relying wholly upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

His course of action was not, however, quite consistent 
with this profession of total religious independence, inas- 
much as we presently find him again travelling from place 
to place, and seeking such persons as took special interest 
in various theological doctrines. Thus, in one locality he 
met with a body of persons holding the strange opinion 
that women have no souls, "no more than a goose;" 
George's thorough study of the Bible in orchards, fields, 
hollow oaks, and woodland glades, had furnished him with 
a remarkable aptitude for the prompt quotation of perti- 
nent texts, and he at once met this doctrine with the 
words of the blessed Virgin Mary, " Mt/ soul doth magnify 
the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour." 
Next, he came amongst a number of visionaries who 
relied much on dreams. These also he rebuked, and 
subsequently many of them became his own followers. In 
this manner, passing from place to place, he wandered 
through the counties of Derby, Leicester and Nottingham, 



still iu mnuh distrese of miuci, often fasting, holding 
conference with men of many opinions, but nniting with 
none, earnestly Btriving after pe»ce with Grod, but not 
finding' it. 

With all his sincere zeal for holiness and his yoathfol 
" innocence," Geor^ Fox Bcems to have not fnlly appre- 
ciated, as yet, the first great principle of God's way of 
peace, viz. the entire inability of man either to jnstify or 
sanctify himself, and the connequent necessity for per- 
manent reliance upon a full free pardon, as an absolute 
and gracioas gift through the atoning blood of the Lord 
JesuB Christ, by whose death on the cross God rendered 
it consistent with Hia perfect crystalline holiness to for- 
give sins even to the very vttei-most. For inasmuch 
as " God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self," and inafimuch, also, as " He was wounded for 
our transgressicais" with infinite sufferings, both spiritual 
and physical, He has for evermore removed " the enmity." 
Hence, with unlessened irreeoHGUability to sin, He " wlm ia 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, " may be approached 
with humble penitence by those who have hitherto been the 
most impure and sinful of His creatures. To the very 
chief of sinners the door of infinite love is thrown open, and 
the royal grace of the King of Heaven flows freely to all 
who seek it." 

No one can impute the slightest compromise with 

* &. modem Friend (William Btowh, Jon., of Shields), in hia 
wort on "Ifaji'B Bestaration," liae, in critioiaing the defeota of 
George Pox's theologj, ver; appropriate!; quoted &om & popular 
lijmn the following instmctive stanaas, aa iUnstratiug what Vox, in 
ganerDi, omittod to wt forth : — 
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sin where God Himself has suffered for sin. That suffer- 
ing has sent forth Immaculate Holiness to seek for sinners 
in the lowest depths of their degradation, to elevate them 
despite ok the worst failings, and to transmute, by un- 
merited^gratuito>us love, the darkest guilt into permanent 
purity. 

Eventually, afker several years of unsatisfactory efforts 
for rest of soul, George Fox's prayers were graciously 



''Let not conscience make yon linger. 
Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitness He reqnireth 

Is to feel yonr need of Him. 
This He gives yon ; 
'Tis His Spirit's rising beam. 

" Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 

Lost and ruined by the fall ! 
If you tarry till youWe better 

Tou imll never come at dlL 
Not the righteons — 

Svrmers Jesus came to call." 

Christ must be relied on wholly for the oontinning and fatnre work 
of eanctification and personal holiness, as well as for justification, 
"the forgiveness of sins that are pa^t." William Taylor of Cali- 
fornia, in his " Infancy and Manhood of Christian Life " (London : 
S. W. Partridge), shows the root of perpetual fiEulnre amongst 
Christians to arise from their trying to be better disciples by fresh 
exertions of their own strength, so often proved worthless in the 
past. He exhorts to daily, total, and renewed recourse to the Lord 
for strength to live aright, and to confess, " However much I may 
desire it, and however sincerely I may try, I am sure I can never be 
any better than I haA)e been, nor do better than I have done nnleas 
renewed in the spirit of my mind." 
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answered. In the year 1647, at the age of twenty-threa, 
four years after the commencement of his wanderingB 
in search of rehgious tnith, he was enabled to declare : — 
" As I had forsaken the priests, so I left the separate 
teachers also, and those called the most experienced 
people ; for I saw there was none among them all that 



could speak to my 
them and in all me 
outwardly to help n 
oh then, I heard a ' 
Christ Jesus, that ca 
I heard it my heart did 
me see why there 



dition. WLon all ray hopes in 
ere gone, so that I had nothing 
ttor could I tell what to do, then, 
i which said, ' There is one, eren 
speak to thy condition; ' and when 
joy. Then the Lord let 
}n the earth that could 
speak to my condition, namely, that 1 might give Him all 
the glory ; for all are concluded under sin and shut up in 
unbelief, as I had been, that Jesus Christ might have the 
pre-eminence, who enlightens and gives grace and faith, 
and power. Then the Lord gently led me along and let 
me see His love which was endless and eternal, surpassing 
all the knowledge that men have in the natural state, 
or can get by history or books ; and that love let me Bee 
myself as I was without Him." 

In so far as George Fox thus placed his reliance on 
Christ only, he found peace and joy. But, nevertheless, he 
does not appear to have ever arrived at a full appreeiation 
of the absolutely free gift of God's grace in Christ. He 
was enabled to lead a life of remarkable faith, prayer and 
earnest missionary zeal, but it always remained a weak 
point with him (as for the most part also vrith his followers 
till near the middle of the nineteenth century) that he too 
much omitted to set forth the readiness of the Lord Jesna 
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just as they are, and to sanctify them also 
by successive daily supplies of spiritual strength entirely 
from Himself, and not from hnraan strivings, other than 
the strivings of an empty broken, heart confessing in 
fervent prayer its permanent and utter need. 

It is perfectly true that on occasion (and especially in the 
often quoted letter to the Governor of Barbadoes) George 
Fox acknowledged Christ's work of salvation and an atone- 
ment for sins wrought by the one sacrifice on Calvary, but if 
we regard the general tenor, the prevailing tone of his teach- 
ings, the full, free, open-handed gratuitous gospel was not 
prRached by him or his early followers, in the manner 
which the general experience of evangelical Christendom 
has shown to be most snccessfal in bringing peace and 
conversion to the sinner, or in the precise way by which 
the Aposthe churches wrought the great work of evan- 
gelisation. 

Throughout his life, George Fox too much spiritualised 
away the actuality of the personal manifestation and 
humanity of the iledeemer. We do not say that he 
wholly did so (as some of the Hicksites have, m.ore 
or less, whilst professing to follow Pox's teaching) but he 
did HO to an extent which has at various periods brought 
grave dangers and trials upon the Society ho organised. 
In connection with this ultra and nnscriptural spirituali- 
Bation, (or rather, at times, volatilisation,) of divine truth, 
he often virtually, though without intentional disrespect, 
depreciated the Holy Scriptures. (Some of his immediate 
followers greatly exceeded him in this error.) 

His favourite style of preaching was, "to turn men 
to the light within," to " Christ in them." For he, and 




his first followerB, held that every man has within- 1 
" imiyerBal and saving light," sufficient in itself to guide 
to Balvstion. He taught that this " light'' waa the 
"primary nile of faith and practice," and that the Holy 
ScriptnreB are not the primary rule, inasmuch as the 
Divine Spirit who give forth the Scriptures is superior to 
the latter. 

A very dangerons fallacy lay concealed at the root of 
this doctrine. Doubtless the Divine Anthor of the Bible 
is a higher authority than the latter ; bnt if it has pleased 
Him to ordain the Scriptores as the chief and universal 
source of instruction and guidance for His children, they 
are a " primary rule." The guidance of the Holy Spirit 
is indeed infallible ; but the early Friends continually 
ignored the fact that man's perception of the Spirit's 
guidance is very fallible ; generally mnch more so in fact 
than his perception of the meaning of the Scriptures. 

Another ti-uth overlooked by the Foxian Quakers was, 
that not only a good, but also an evil, spirit sometimes 
influences the soul of man, and may readily be mistaken 
for right guidance. In so far as inward feelings or 
impressions were made a primary test and guidance, a 
way was thus opened for the most serious errors. 

The Hiuksites, a body of American Friends, numbering 
about one hundred thousand, and professing a more 
enthusiastic reverence for George Foi and iiis con- 
temporaries than the " orthodox" portion of the Society, 
are largely justified in their claims to he the tmest repre- 
sentatives of the Foxian Quakers. But they hare never- 
theless, under the professed guidance of "the inward 
light," denied the deity of the Lord Jesus, styled the 
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ScriptQTee a "secondary mle" and "a mere written 
book," rejected the doctrine that salvation is purchased hy 
the personal sufferings of the Sayiour, and "spiritualised" 
■way many other of the plain declarations of the Bihie. 

Probably one of the most thorough and accurate reviews 
of Gfeorge Fox's doctrines is that hy Samuel M. Janney, 
of Virginia, U.S., the learned, painstaking, and remark- 
ably impartial author of the American biographies of Penn, 
Fox, and otherB. He has carefully collated the eight 
Tolames forming the body of Fox's works. He has shown 
by collocated passages that the apparent evangelical tone 
of some of Fox's writings (as the letter to the Governor of 
Barhadoes') was the exception rither than th^ general 
charactenstic of his theologj 

Janney, in summing up his respective investigations of 
Fox' 1 work 1, saTS "he rejected the doctnne of ' onginal 
sin,' " — "he rejected the term Tnuity and the idea of 
tn personality " " From these and other pissagea to he 
cited in the neqnel, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
George Pox rejected the ccmmonly received doctnne of 
satisfaction or vicanoua atonement He did not hcheve 
in imputative righteou'iinsB And tken at ccnsiderable 
length S M .TaniiPT shows the grounds whith as he 
considers, justify the Hicksite section of the Friends in 
their 1 1 aims to he the most faithful followers and 
representatives of Fox and Ins coadjutors 

Yet George Fox appears to have been virtually more 
"evangelical" toward the close of hie life, than the 
general scope and purport of his teachings would in- 
dicate ; but with all his zeal to inculcate genuine sin- 
cerity and holiness, he nevertbeless continually omitted to 
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enforce some of the fandaraental principles of the Gospel. 
The apology for this grave error must be that a large 
proportion of the authoritative teachers of "orthodox" 
religion in thoBO days did not practicalli/ exemplify or 
urge the truth that "without hohness no man shall see 
the Lord," and that as all sin is abominable in the Diviae 
sight, there cannot he real acceptance and salration apart 
from an honest abiding repentance. 

Another source of error amongst early Quakerism waa 
the practice (oflcn still observable amongst the Friends) 
of speaking of the Holy Spirit aa impersonal, as "the 
truth," " the inward principle" and the " spiritual seed." 
By also continually speaking of the Lord Jesus as chiefly 
manifest as " Christ in every man," and as identical with 
this "nniversal principle," the early Friends lessened the 
energy and power of the great source of Christian holiness, 
namely, affection to a living, personal, loving, suffering 
Saviour. Men cannot love a mere "principle," a mere 
abstract impersonal " light." 

Hence Quakerism has had its chief eecesBions through 
Deistical tendencies. The seccsfiiona (in 1837) of the 
Hicksites, of the Irish Deistical Friends (about the year 
1800), and several smaller defections, have been on the 
side of this heresy. These very secessions have, however, 
proved that Friends are not Deists, but that at the same 
time there was in the theology of Fok, Bai-clay, and Penn 
a dangerous defect, a Deistical tendency.* 

• Since writing the preceding paragraph the author liaa received, 
tbrongh B Priand of Manchester, a printed paper, giving on aoeomit 
cf diecipliiiajy prooeedingB at tl^at meeting (the largest congrega- 
tion of Friends iu Great Britain), iatuudedtoreprosB, in ISQS, reneu>«d 
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The characteristic of the Apostolic preaching was not 
to turn men to internal feelings, to an ** inward light," 
bnt to Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the Divine Saviour, and 
to the sacred Scriptures, to which our Lord Himself 
referred, as ** they are they which testify of Me." The 
excessive spiritualisation by Fox and his fellow founders 
of Quakerism was then carried to perilous lengths. 
For instance, the term **body and blood of Christ" 
was constantly explained as if wholly spiritual and 
immaterial. 

Thus Penn in his ** Christian Quaker" (vol. i. p. 627) : 
says : " There is no essential difference between the Seed, 
Light, Word, Spirit, Life, Truth, Power, Unction, Bread, 
Water, Flesh, and Blood, only so denominated from the 
various manifestations, operations and effects of the same 
Divine principle in man." Here we see a likely root 
of much heresy. A pious and influential Friend, the 
late John Wilkinson of High Wycombe, who at one 
period filled the office of presiding clerk (or chairman) 
of the Friends' Yearly Meeting (a position like that 
of president of the Wesleyan Conference), and who 
eventually quitted the Society (in 1836), on account of 

mamfestations of doctrines of an objectionable tendency, and which 
are calculated to lessen the authority of the Holy Scriptures. These 
doctrines are being promulgated by several of the most earnest and 
conscientiously consistent upholders, in that locality, of Barclay's 
Apology and of the Quaker principles of the Fozian era. They are, 
however, most distinctly opposed to the principles of evangelical 
scriptural orthodoxy as generally held by the Churches of Christen- 
dom, and by the modem Friends cw a hod/y, except by the American 
Hicksites, some of the Philadelphian Friends, and their few English 
representatives. 
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vihgA he and others deemed to be its heterodox doctrine, 
has, in quoting the above words of Penn, made the fol- 
lowing just comment : " Compared with this, it would be 
harraleas to lay it down as a principle to begin with in 
giving children reading lessons, that the letters of the 
alphabet were all in reality alike, only that they had 
different shapes." (" Quakerism Examined," p. 167.) 

Probably the weakness of early Quakerism on the mde 
of impersonal ideas of Deity has had much to do with 
its subsequent failure in evangelising the masses. And 
further, it has been sr'nce the introduction of more evan- 
gelical views into the Society that the Friends have 
chieSy manifested the philanthropic and missionary zeal 
which has latterly characterised their sect. 

George Fox was a good man ; but, being a man, he 
had his share of falHbility ; and, notwithstanding his nn- 
donhted piety, his arduous mission labours, and clear 
views relative to certain important doctrines, he can by 
HO means be implicitly relied upon on some other points 
of Christian truth. His chief power and merit consisted 
in his earnest example of personal piety, his infeetioUB 
enthusiasm, his judicious ability in selecting and enforcing 
the doctrines most neglected in his day, and especially in 
his tact in organising or uniting other godly men for 
mutual Christian labour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BAPTIST OEIGIN OF QUAKERISM IN GENERAL. 

SUMMARY OF POX'S VIEWS — ^MOST OP THEM ANTICIPATED BY 
THE GENERAL BaU>TIST8 — PROOFS AND VERIFYING QUOTATIONS 
SHOWING THE PREVIOUS BAPTIST ADOPTION OP THE DOCTRINES 
AND PRACTICES WHICH ARE OFTEN CONSIDERED TO HAVE 
BEEN OF QUAKER OR POXIAN ORIGIN — THE CHURCH "A 
SOCIETY OP equals" — ^ABROGATION OF CEREMONIES— BELIEF 
IN CONTINUANCE OP REVELATION — REJECTION OF INFANT 
BAPTISM — BAPTIST OBJECTIONS TO WAR, OATHS, TITHES, ETC. 
— THEIR RECOGNITION OP FEMALE USEFULNESS IN THE 
CHURCHES— THEIR DISUSE OF NAMES OP MONTHS AND DAYS 
DERIVED PROM PAGANISM — BAPTIST DISCIPLINARY RECORDS — 
THEIR OVERSIGHT OP MEMBERS — CAUTION RESPECTING THEO- 
LOGICAL DEFINITIONS — SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AS A RELI- 
GIOUS DUTY — PROTEST AGAINST UNDUE CLAIMS OF HUMAN 
LEARNING FOR THE MINISTRY — GRATUITOUS PREACHING OP 
MANY EARLY BAPTISTS — PRAISE AND SINGING — FASTING — 
MINISTRY OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS — RECOGNITION OF 
PREACHERS BY BAPTISTS — MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE — 
DELINQUENT MEMBERS — MANNER OP MARRIAGE — SYS- 
TEMATIC CARE OP THE POOR — BAPTIST USE OF " THEE AND 
thou" — GERMAN MYSTICS ALSO ANTICIPATED POX'S VIEWS 
— HOOKER ON THE EARLY BAPTISTS AND ANABAPTISTS — 
SUBSEQUENT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRIENDS AND BAPTISTS.. 

After several years of profound spiritual exercises, 
frequent conference with serious persons of various reli- 
gious opinions (especially amongst the Baptists), and much 

p 
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opportHnity for observing the laxity of conduct indiil 
in by many nominal "ministerB" of the Gospel, George 
Fox believed the time was come for zealonBly extending 
his adopted Tiews of Christian truth and ecclesinstical 
OTgaiiiBBtiou. 

In particular he desired to set forth : — 

1. The necessity for a practical individnal experience 
of God as manifesting a living, energizing, and perceptible 
presence of the Spirit in the bouIh of men, not merely as a 
" God afar off" filling the immensities of the universe, bat 
also as condescending and wilHng to reveal His love and 
counsels to the lowliest and most humble hearts. 

9. The comparative nselessncBS of studying the Bible 
only aB a record of past times, dead men, and ancient 
experiences, instead of searching it for practical applica- 
tions to the every-day life and present wants of each 
reader. 

3. Tliedntyof "honouring all men," therefore of avoid- 
ing undue partiality, flattering titles, or cringing to the 
few whilst neglecting the many who were all alike to 
be recognised as being God's children, and as having 
a glorious immortal Ufe offered to them through Christ. 
Hence Christians should seek to elevate and bless all 
men, even the repulsive and the debased ; for these latter 
should be loved as possessing dormant capacities of bound- 
less future development for good. 

4. The call and right of ever'7/ Christian to some re- 
cognised sphere of usefulness in "the Lord's body," — the 
Church universal, which consists of " many members," 
and has need of the faithfiil performance of the respective 
function of each and every one of them. Hence, spiritual 
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monopolies were to be gaardod against as treason to 
the church. 

5, Tlie primary importance of aiming at " the essence 
and morrow" of all religiooa matters, rather than resting 
in Terba! creeds, Tisible ceremonies, or mere professions. 
For our Saviour declared that God eeeketh those who are 
worshippers of Him " in spirit and in truth." 

6. Tliat the ministry of the Gospel, or other spiritual 
service, is only to be entered upon under an honest sense 
of dnty, and to be performed throughout in continual, 
humble, prayerfd dependence upon the one " Giver of 
every good and perfect gift," 

These were the main and characteristic principles arrived 
at an4 promulgated by Georg^e Fox and his followers. 
They were, and arc, the essentials of Quakerism. 

But these and other kindred principles had, with little 
exception, been previously the characteristics of the Baptist 
theology also, and more particularly of the " General," 
as distinguished from the " Particular," Baptists. Both 
divisions of the Baptists had anticipated most of the 
doctrines, and also the system of discipline, adopted by 
George Fox and the Friends. But it was the General 
Baptists, (who were a distinct body as early as 1608.) 
that had most fully arrived at the views and usages which 
have been subsequently attributed to Quaker origin. 

The differences of opinion which arose amongst the 
Baptists (relative to election and reprobation) about the 
time of the Civil Wars, resulted in many thousands 
joining the ranks of Fox and the Friends. Fox was rather 
the organiser or completing agent, than the founder of 
Quakerism. One special doctrine, that of the " inward 
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light," W88 partly original as traceable to him, but e- 
this he had been almost wholly anticipated by some of 
the German Mystics, as Tauler, and by some English 
theologians. 

We will now proceed to verify, by qnotation and 
historic retroRpoct, the very extensive anticipation of 
Quakerism by the early General Baptists and other 
Christians. 

We find, as a first illustration, that John Smyth, " the 
father of the English Genera! Baptists," and a very 
intimate friend of the Puritan pastors Robinson and 
Ainsworth, who died about a.d. 1610, a generation before 
Fox, had earnestly contended fur " the beautiful simplicity 
of a New Testament church, as a society of equals, yolnn- 
tarily associated, to promote the glory of the Great Head 
of the Church." 

In 1609, Mr. Smyth published an exposition of the 
views held by himself and hia associates, and in this 
he, like Fox subsequently, bore a strong testimony against 
ceremonials in religion, saying, " We affirm that all 
the ordinances of the Old Testament — that is, the church, 
ministry, worship, and government of the Old Testament 
— )are abolished ; all which were types and shadows of 
good things to come, but the body is of Christ." 

Like the Friends, too, many of the Puritans and Baptists 
believed in the continuance and renewal of inward revela- 
tions from Gnd. Thus Neal, in his " History of the 
Puritans " (I. 476), states that at the formation of the first 
Independent Church, in 1616, " they solemnly covenanted 
with each other, in the presence of Almighty God, to walk 
together in all God's ways and ordinances, according as He 
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had already revealed, or should fh,rther make them known 
to them." 

Respecting the geaeral influence of the Holy Spirit, one 
of the leading Baptists of the seventeenth century — Gran- 
tham — in his book on "Primitive Christianity," thus 
writes : " Without the influence of God's Spirit, illuminat- 
iDg onr judgments and heightening our affections, and so 
evidencing with our spirits that we are the children of 
God, Tve may talk of much, but we truly inherit very little, 
of those virtues of which we talk." Another eminent 
Baptist of the time — Griffiths— in his "God's Oracle,'' 
page 30, says: "The Spirit works in us not only hy 
its own operations, but also in an especial manner by the 
preaching of the Word." 

Smyth and the Baptists rejected infant baptism and the 
baptism of ungodly adults. Many of their predecessors — 
the Anabaptists — had rejected baptism altogether, in its 
outward use. (Fox and the Friends followed the latter in 
this respect.) Wicklifie had asserted that children may 
he saved without baptism, and that the baptism of water 
profiteth not without the baptism of the Spirit, In the 
period after Wicklifie many of the Lollards proclaimed 
" that Christian people were sufficiently baptised in the 
blood of Christ, and needed no water," 

(At the commencement of the seventeenth century some 
of the Puritans had declared the unscriptural nature of 
war, oaths, tithes, and enforced payment for the ministry.' 

In 1615, the General Baptists, whilst acknowledging 
their allegiance, in temporal matters, to the civil govern 
ment, vindicated their religious liberty and their responsi- 
bility in spirituals to God only, sayiug, All meti must 
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God alone with Hh right, who is to be Lord and Lawgiver 
of the eonl." (Pamphlet entitled " Persecution Judged," 
1615.) For these claima, the Baptists were cruelly per- 
seuiited, especially about 1620 (thirty years before the rise 
of Quakerism). 

It ftpjieara, also, that about 1640, it was not uncommon 
for wouien to engage in public diseourees, in at least some 
of the Baptist congregationa, in England (Edwards' " Gan- 
griena," parti.} George Fox also Banctioned this cnstom. 

About the year 16i3, some of the Baptists, Seekers, 
and Independents united in holding meetings in the 
Metropolis, to adyocate full hberty of conscience, espe- 
cially as respected the free exercise of the ministry. 

Another scruple which was entertained by some of the 
Baptists, in common with George Fox and the Friends, 
was that respecting tlie nse of the names of the months 
aud the days derired from pagan or idol times (as 
Monday, April, May, &c.) 

The entries iu the books of disciphne of the ewly 
Baptists are almost amusingly identical in form with tlioae 
in the corresponding records of the Friends' meetings for 
church " business." For instance, the following is the 
commencement of the minutes of one of the Baptist 
disciplinary meetings in Huntiogdonahire : — 

" On the seventh day of the Eighth-month, 1G55, at a 
general meeting of the congregation, held at Papworth 
Everard, after prayer and supplication to the Lord, and 
some words of doctrine and exhortation, Edmund Mayle 
spake as followeth, viz. : 

" ' Brethren, according- to your order, npon the two- 
and- twentieth day of the seventh-month, our brother 



Dcune and myself went to Wisbeach, where we were 
joyfully received by the brethren,' " &c. &o. 

And so, frequently, if uot in general, in the old charch- 
minutes of the Baptiets, a Eimilar form of phraseology 
occurs. We append a few confirmatory instances, viz. : — 

The records of the Baptist churches at Spalding, Bourn, 
and Hackenby, are dated " theSist dayof the 6th month," 
&a., and contain a Hst of elders, deacons, and six " gifted 
brethren," or preachers. 

A letter from another Baptist church in Lincolnshire is 
dated " From Caxton, the 36th day of the 7th month, 
1653." Another letter from the same church to the 
Baptist church at Canterbury, is dated " the 31st day of 
the loth month, 1661." It commences thus, " Dear and 
holy brethren, — Called out from this present evil world, and 
sanctified through the knowledge of the truth by the Spirit 
of our God," &c., and concludes with, "Brethren, fare- 
well. Be of one mind; live in peace," &c. "Your 
brethren assembled in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

The documents issued by the Baptist churches at Ches- 
ham and Berkhampstcad are similarly dated "the 9th 
day of the 9th month, 1C76," &c. The Baptists im- 
prisoned (for conscience' sake) at Dover, in petitioning the 
Duke of York for their release, date " the 17tb liay of the 
9th month, 1661." The early records of the Baptists 
at Biddenden, near Smarden, in Rent, are dated "the 
twenty-fifth day of the Tenth-month, 1648." 

The Baptist system of church discipline resembled in 
many other particulars that afterwards established by 
G. Fox, and especially in its care for the poor aad over- 
sight of delinquents. 
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The Friends hate generally been careful to avoid attempts 
at precise deficitionB or limitations respecting tlie nature 
and personality of the Godhead, and rather ta confine 
themselTes to strictly scriptural terms in speaking of so 
mysterious and a^rful a snbject. Hence, they seldom 
make use of the terms " Trinity," &c. It appears tLat, 
in like manner, the English General ISaptists, in the 
seventeenth oentury, being " sensible of the grandeur and 
incomprehensibility of the Deity, and of the weak and 
limited powers of the human mind, spoke with great caution 
in their explications of the essence and attributes of the 
Infinite Being; generally using Scripture terms, and 
never attempting to explain and define what they reverently 
deemed, in their own expressive phrase, 'unwordable.'"- — 
(ffist. Gen. Eapt.) 

Like the Quakers afterwards, the early Baptists largely 
cultivated the social element and mutual sympathetic 
intercourse in their reUgious orrangements. In the 16th 
Article of the Baptist Conference of a.d. 1611, it was 
declared that " the members of every church ought to 
know one another, that so they may perform all the duties 
of love towards one onother, both to soul and body." 
" A church ought not to consist of such a multitude as 
cannot have particular knowledge of one another.'''' Hence 
the Baptist historian observes that " at their first rise the - 
General Baptists did not affect large societies." 

Like the Friends, the Baptists employed some of their 
female members in officially relieving the necessities of the 
poorer sisters of their denomination. These were called 



Again, like the Friends, the Baptists had, long before 
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(r. Fox's days, from 1610 onwards, protested against the 
necessity for colleges and learned studies to constitate 
ministers of the Gospel. They admitted the valne of learn- 
ing as a subsidiary, but not as an essential, and urged four 
reasons, viz. — " 1. The Gospel was at first preached and 
brought forth into the world by unlearned men ; such 
were the apostles. 2. Amongst the many qualifications 
required in the Scriptures, to bo found in those that 
are set apart to the work and office of an elder, we never 
find this recorded as one. 3. Experience testifies that 
men unlearned in the languages have been very useful 
in the Lord's hand, and famous instruments for the 
good of souls, i. In all ages learned men have intro- 
duced and defended the errors of Popery and persecuted 
the true Christians," 

It is further stated in the " History of the Baptists," 
(I. 420,) that, in the seventeenth century, " most of their 
ministers carried on business " ; and it is evident from their 
earliest records, that they seldom received anything from 
the congregation, except travelling expenses, ice. And 
when the increase of the canse and other circumstances 
rendered it necessary to contribute to their support, it was 
in many places yielded to with great reluctance. So late 
as 1679 it was considered, at Berkhampstead, a 
worthy of church censure to affirm "that men ought 
to have a set maintenance by the year for preaching." 

Mr, Francis Stanley, an active and godly Baptist 
minister in the time of the Commonwealth, declared 
his knowledge that " some ministers had spent a great 
put of their outward substance in the service of tita 
Enrobes : some their all, and some more than their 
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all; many being redaced to the affecting strait, either 
to neglect the worthy work of the Gospel, or else to 
he reported worse than infidels, 1 Tim. v. 8." Here, 
again, we see a promineDt Quaker "testimony" anticipated 
and carried out hy the fiuptistd. 

Bespecting praise and singing, Mr. Grantham, a pro- 
mineiit minister of the early Baptists, wrote that " such 
persons as God hath gifted to tell forth His mighty 
acts, and to reconnt His special providence, and upon 
whose hearts God hath put a lively sense of present 
mercies, shonld have their hberty and convenient oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the high praises of God, one by one, in 
the churches of God ; and that, with such words as the 
nature of the malter and present occasion, require." 

Ab to oaths, the early Baptists' declaration of futh 
stated ! " We further declare that, as we are to be a 
peaceable people upon the account of action, so we look 
npon it to bo our duty to keep ourselves from oaths, 
engagements, and covenants, either for or against this or 
that person, government, or persons whatsoever. ' For 
because of swearing the land mouraeth,' Jet, xsiiL 10." 
— Crosby's Hist. Baptists. 

In his Journal, George Fox repeatedly mentions Lis prac- 
tice of fasting. On one occasion he appears to have fasted ior 
ten days. The Baptists had also attached some importance 
to this exercise. These generally fasted from sis in 
the morning till six in the evening, spending the interval 
in reading the Scriptures, solemn prayer, and exhortation, 
accompanied with acts of charity. For example, we find 
the Baptist church at Amersham holding a united fast on 
account of the trials and difficulties of their congregation, 
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and recorded subsequently in their book of minutes the 
following entry : " The ninth of the eighth-month, the 
church kept as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, because He had been pleased to give most of the 
things which we had been seeking to Him for by fasting 
and prayer." In Pepys's Diary (May 8, 1656) he writes, 
at Ipswich, ^^ I had the curiosity to visit some Quakers 
here in prison ; a new fanatic sect of dangerous principles, 
who show no respect to any man, magistrate or other,* 
and seem a melancholy proud sort of people, and exceed- 
ingly ignorant. One of these was said to have fasted 
twenty days, but another endeavouring to do the like 
perished on the tenth, when he would have eaten but 
could not." - 

The Quaker plan of recognising and* encouraging the 
gifts of the individual members of the churches was in 
general exercise by other sects during the Civil Wars be- 
fore the rise of Quakerism, and afterwards in the time of 
Cromwell's administration. Many instances and illus- 
trations of this occur in the histories of the period, also 
in the general literature of the time — whether Hudi- 
brastic or grave. For example, the General Baptists at 
Spalding held a prayer meeting every Wednesday, ** that 
our brethren, as many of them as can, lay out themselves 
in such a manner for the Lord as seems most to answer 
the gifts given them of the Lord, that so a discovery may 
be made of that precious treasure of preaching and 

* The Quakers, on the contrary, were taught to "honour all 
men," and it especially annoyed the magistrates and clergy that the 
new sect often treated the poor and lowly with as much respect as 
themselves. 
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GxpoDndisg the Word wliich, it is hoped, maj' tend to the 
glorifying of onr Heavenly Father and the edifying of 
one another." 

Others, besides the Baptists, especially the Independents, 
taught the diEfasion of spiritual gifts throughout the 
members of the churches. Thus, William Dell — who held 
the living of Yeldon, and was afterwards Master of Caiua 
College, Cambridge — published in 1B45 a work entit!e3, 
" Power from on High ; or, the Power of the Holy Ghost 
dispersed through the whole body of Christ and commu- 
nicated to each Member." 

When any one of the Baptist brethren had eKercised 
his gifts for a considerable time with acceptance to the 
congregation, such a one was recorded as " a brother con- 
firmed in the ministry," In most churches there were 
several such recorded ministers. The EViends have 
adopted the same plan, using also the terra "recorded 
minister," or " acknowledged minister." 

The Baptists and the Friends in the seventeenth- 
century alike termed their gatherings for church govern- 
ment "meetings for discipline." In these discipHnary 
assemblies the Baptists " considered Christ as the sole 
Governor of his Church, and the precepts of the New 
Testament as the only rules of discipline." Their histo- 
rian says : " All their records which have fallen under our 
notice afford pleasing evidence of this, for scarcely any 
decision of moment is entered without a reference to the 
texts of Scripture ore which it is founded." In this scrip- 
tural simphcity the Baptist discipline surpassed that of 
the Friends, who have gradually accumulated a eompen- 
dious code of discipline — forming a printed volume of 240 
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pages — which is sometimes admrniitered with more for- 
mality and reverence for sectanan traditions than simple 
reference to the anthonty of Scripture 

The Baptist'^ held their " meetings for discipline " 
monthly, quarterly and yearly flo do the Friends 
They appointed some of their members to watch oyer the 
others for their good These were styled "he!ps in 
goTemiuent." The Friends have similar officers, who are 



The early Baptists attached considerable importance to 
the avoidance of " superfluity of apparel." So have the 
Friends, though often mistaking formalistic peculiarity for 
simplicity. In 1638 the Kentish Baptists recorded the 
following resolution; — "Agreed that the soul- condemning 
sin of pride be utterly extirpated and rooted out from 
amongst us, and that all the diBcriminating characters 
thereof, to wit, enperfluity of apparel, &o. be utterly 
extingoished." 

. At the Quarterly Meetings of the General Baptists 
regular inquiries were instituted into the character and 
condnct of the members. The same plan was subse- 
quently adopted by the Friends, who have framed ten 
" queries," which are read and answered in writing at 
least once a year, and oftener as to some of the inquiries. 
Summaries of these answers form the subject of collective 
deliberation at the annual meeting. The doctrines 
preached by the ministers formed a regular subject of 
church inquiry, as also the regular attendance of meetings 
for worship by each member. 

Delinquent Baptist members were at first dealt with by 
private remonstrance; this failing, the " meetings for 



took them in hand. If still obUnrate, 
re, after three admonitions, excluded. The 
Qnaker plan is almnst identical. Tlie latter do not, how- 
ever, reqaire — as the Baptists did — that persons laying a 
complaint ag'ainst the conduct of a member shall certify 
the same with their signatures in a letter to the over- 
seeing officers of the church. 

At the Baptist meetings for discipline there were some- 
times appeals issued for assistance to other similar 
meetings — as amongst the Friends. For example, 
we find the Baptist meeting at Warboys thus writing 
to a neighbouring congregation : " Brethren, — For- 
BSTnuch as many differences have happened between 
WiUinm Dunn and ITioraas Chapman, elders of the 
church at Warboys, we beseech yon to send one or two of 
your elders to hear the said differences — and bo help the 
brethren at Warboys with your advice for ending of them." 

Thii Baptists surpassed the Friends in mercy to 
expelled members, inasmuch as the former sent repeated 
invitations to such persons, imploring them by special 
messengers to repent of past evil deeds, and offering a 
welcome back on sincere compliance. These raossages 
were often continued at intervals till the death of the 
expelled. The Friends, with some exceptions, have taken 
little further care of their excommunicated members. 

The Baptists also anticipated the Friends in their 
thorough care of the poorer members of the church. Their 
relief to the latter was very liberal. We find, that in 1652 
some of their followers made it a trade to go from place 
to place to seek relief from the churches. 

The Friends' mode of solemnising marriages is almost 
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Identical with that previously established by the early 
Baptists. Both sects required preliminary notice to be 
given to the church, in time to allow proper inquiries as to 
parental approval, &c. After a mutual promise of fidelity 
and affection '' till the Lord by death shall separate ns,^' 
the pair " took each other" in marriage, and then signed 
a " certificate '* to that effect. The congregation present 
also signed the same, after which it was carefully regis- 
tered and preserved. The Quaker custom is nearly the 
same. 

Like the Friends, the Baptists were much troubled by 
their members ** marrying out" of the church. Both 
denominations in general "disowned" the delinquents. 
But, till recently, the Friends were more harsh in such 
cases than the Baptists, for the latter usually only dis- 
charged the offenders temporarily ; but the Friends have 
often promptly and permanently dismissed such— by 
scores per annum — and thereafter treated them as if 
grave moral delinquents. During the past ten years a 
wiser and more merciful principle has regulated this 
branch of the Quaker discipline. 

Many of the early Baptists used the singular pronouns 
**thou" and "thee" in addressing individuals. This 
custom the Quakers have, as a body, adopted till very 
recently. It is now falling into disuse. 

Altogether, the resemblance, or often the identity, of 
the Quaker institutes with those of the Baptists is so 
complete, that the Society of Friends may truly be termed 
an offspring of the Baplist denomination, George Fox 
appears to have long and carefully studied the. doctrine 
and discipline of that godly people, and to have largely 
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gathered the constitation of Qaakerism from thia source. 
But it is extraordinary that so very Httle, if any, acknow- 
ledgiuent of the same has been made by himself, or by 
his successors, hitherto. 

One of the reasons why the General Baptists received less 
attention during the latter half of the seventeenth centory 
— the era of the establishment of Quakerism — was from 
the circumstance that their meetings were often, if not 
nsualjy, held in private houses. (Taylor's History, page 
317.) Yet the sect was widely distributed over England, espe- 
cially in the midland and eastern counties, and in London. 

In 1615 the General Baptists published a protest 
against the numerous persecutions of their members for 
conscience' sake. They complain that "many of them 
were exposed to want, lost their estates, and were con- 
fined in noisome dungeons till death released them." 
Many years later they complain bitterly of " persecuting 
priests" who "hale us before the judgment seats," la 
Charles the Second's reign many hundreds of them were 
imprisoned. 

The Baptist histories often mention their members as 
joining the Friends' Society, Thus, at Littleport, near 
EHy, twelve out of thirty-four members became Friends, 
" Many " of the Baptists of Fenstanton and Yelling are 
mentioned as, becoming Quakers. Similar defections are 
recorded in Esses, Kent, &c. 

Fox went het/ond the Baptists in rejecting all outward 
baptism and the outward celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
Doubtless the Baptists would say that he here went 
beyond Scripture also. But here again the Lollards had 
anticipated him. 



Ill tlic " History of the English (Parti cul or) Bnptists," 
by Thomas Crosby (fivo vols), London, 1738, there aro 
to be found many further illustration^ of the similarity of 
the early doctnne an 1 dificiphno of the Baptist Church to 
that of the rVieiids but not bo atrAinglj shown as in 
the histoiies and records of the Geneial Bnptists. 

The pr-ictice of silent waiting upon God, so charac- 
teristic of the Fnends, bad lon^,' igo been cherished by 
the German and othtr " Mystics These excellent men, 
as Tauler, Jacob Behmou and others, were Quakers 
before Foi T Hincocl , luthor of "The Pcculium," 
(prize essay) sa^s (p 149) " I do not think it has ever 
been noticed that GiIps Calvert the pubhsher of all the 
first Quaker tracts, was also pnbhsher of the English 
translation of Behmen. Somo early passages of Fox's 
journal are singularly Behmenistic." Ho elsewhere re- 
marks : " The Quaker prohibitions of music, of mourning 
habits, of gravestones, and almost ercry other item of the 
' Book of Discipline,' arose from the Puritan spirit of 
the Berenteenth century contributed to Quakerism." 

There is now lying before the writer an old folio copy 
of Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity," printed by R. 
Bishop, London, 1G38 (ten years before the rise of 
Quokerisra). In the introductory rcmnrlts is a striking 
passage, where the author, describing the Baptists ond 
their Anabaptist predecessors (some of whom were 
Lollards and Wickiiffitcs in the preceding centuries), 
shows conclusirelf their anticipation of some of those which 
haye often been represented as " peculiar testimonies " of 
Quakeriem. Hooker says : 

"Amongst others there sprang up presently one kind 
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of men, with wtoBe zeal and forwardness, the rest being 
compared, were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 
They secretly mode their doleful complaint everywhere aa 
they went, that albeit the world did begin to profess some 
dislike of that which was evil in the kingdom of darkness, 
yet fruits worthy of a true repentance were not seen ; and 
that if men did repent as they ought, they must endeavour 
to purge the trnth of all manner of evil. Private repent- 
ance, they saiJ, must appear bj every man's fashioning 
his own life contrary unto the custom and orders of this 
present world both in greater things and in less. To this 
purpose they had always in their mouths those greater 
things — charity, faith, the true fear of God, the cross, the 
mortification of the flesh. 

"They were solicitors of men to fast, to often medi- 
tations of heavenly things ; and, as it were, conferences 
in secret with God, hy prayers not framed according' to 
the froaen manner of the world, but expressing such 
fervent desires as might even force God to hearken 
unto them, 

"Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of 
house, or any other way observers of civility and decent 
order, such they reproved as being oamnlly and earthly 
minded. Every word otherwise than severely and sadly 
nttered seemed to pierce like a sword through them. If 
any luau ware pleasant, their manner was presently with 
sighs to repeat those words of our Saviour Christ, ' Woe 
be to you which now laugh, for ye shall lament.' So 
great was their delight to be always in trouble that sueh 
as did quietly lead their lives, they judged of all other 
men to he in moat dangerous ease. 
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" They SO much affected to cross the ordinary custom 
in everything, that when other men's use was to put on 
better attire, they would be sure to show tliemselTCS 
openly abroad in worse. The ordinary names of the days 
in the week, tbey tbought it a kind of profaaeness to use, 
and therefore accustomed themselves to make no other 
distinction than by numbers, ' the first,' ' second,' ' third 

" Prom this tbey proceeiied to pubhc reformation, first 
ecclesiastic al and theu civil. Touching the former, they 
boldly avouched that themselves only had the tratli, which 
thing upon peril of their lives tbey would at all times 
defend, and that, since the Apostles lived, the sauie was 
never before in all points sincerely taught. 

"Wherefore, that things might again be brought to 
that ancient integrity which Jesus Christ, by hia word 
requireth, they began to control the ministers of the 
Gospel for attributing so much force and virtue unto the 
scriptures of God road ; whereas the truth was that when 
the Word is said to engender faith in the heart and to 
convert the soul of man, or to work any such spiritual 
divine effect, these speeches are not thereunto applicable, 
as it is read or preached, but as it is engrafted in us by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, opening the eyes of our 
understanding, and so revealing the mysteries of God, 
according to that ivhich Jeremiah promised before 
should be, saying : ' I will put my law in their inward _ 

parts, and I will >vrite it in their hearts.' " ■ 

Hooker continues this description at great length, I 

^m alluding further to their " forbidding oaths, the necessary I 

^B means of judicial trial, beeanse Christ hath said ' Swear M 
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not at all.'" He somewhat severely writes, "when they and 
their Bibles were alone together, what strange fantastical 
opinion at any time entered into their heads, their use was 
to think the Spirit taught it them. And forasmuch as 
they wore of the samo suit with those of whom the 
Apostle speateth, aayiag, ' they are still learning hot 
never attain to the knowledge of truth,' it was no marvel 
to see them every day broach some new thing not heard of 
before, whieh restless levity they did interpret to be their 
going on to spiritual perfection and a proceeding from 
faith to faith." 

Further on, Hooker speofca of " their wonderful show 
of zeal toward God, wherewith they seemed to be even 
rapt ill everthing they spake," and "the bountiful relief 
wherewitji they eased the broken estate of such needy 
creatures as were in that respect the more apt to he 
drawn away." 

This remarkable portrait of the Anabaptists (mainly 
based on a similar one in a French writer, Gay de Bres), 
if written some sixty years later, might have been styled 
in general, a portrait of Quakerism. The resemblance is 
ia many respects (allowing for some prejudices) minntely 
exact. The inference ia plain — Quakerism was mainly a 
copy and continuation of the Anabaptist and Baptist 
Bystem. (Hooker died November 9, IdOO—Ji/ty years 
hefore the rise of Quakerism.) 

And no Fiiend need be ashamed of tracing his spiri- 
tual ancestry to Baptists aud Anabaptists. (The two 
were in general identical, but the latter was the name 
mostly given prior to about 1600.) ITie contempt with 
which advocates of spiritual monopolies have sought to 
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invest all Anabaptists on account of tbo extravagances of 
a. few professors of their Tiews in one locality (Mnnster 
in Germany), is most undcj'served. Even tliose Munstet 
men were rebels against tlie cruelty of German tyrants, 
whose oppressions over tlie souls and bodies of the com- 
monalty, then actual serfs and bondsmen, were often, 
without exaggeration, diabohcal. They failed and were 
rebels. Had they conijuered, men would have styled 
them heroes and patriots. llieir rebellion was fero- 
cious, because their oppressors had been far more 



But these few Anabaptists of Munster were not by any 
means examples of the generality of Anabaptists or 
Baptists. As a whole these Christians were (and their 
representatives still are, in the nineteenth centui^), 
eminent for the best virtues of godliness and scrip- 
tural obedience. And their Quaker offspring have fol- 
lowed them in the good example, thus received as an 
inheritance. 

About a quarter of a century after the rise of Quaker- 
ism some disputes sprang up between the Fi'iends and the 
(Particular) Baptists. Several public discussions were 
held in London, in which jfc appeal's that, according to 
the general impression of the public, tlie Friends had tlie 
worst of the argument. The Quaker Thomas RUwood 
(Milton's friend) alludes somewhat cheerfully to the result 
of a provincial discussion with Baptists at Wycombe, in 
a Latin couplet — 

" Pnavalnit vcritaB ; inimici t«cga UoilSre ; 
Nob eiuuaa in tato ; lana tnlnieiida Dao." 
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This he thus translates — 



" Trntli hatii prmailed; tLe 
Vi'e are in aiifetj ; praiac tt 



■a did % ; 



However, the Baptist account might perhaps indicate a 
different resnlt. 

Many years later, in 1717, some weak brethren of each 
sect desired to "discuss" publicly with each other; where- 
upon the more judicious men of both denominations wrot« 
a letter exhorting all parties to quietness and peace. This 
letter was signed hy Eve leading Baptists and as many 
principal Friends, including the venerable George White- 
head (then aged eighty-one), the last siirviror of the first 
establishera of Quakerism. (He had begua to preach in 
1655 at the age of nineteen ; in his declining years he was 
regarded aa the Nestor of the Qnakers ; he died, aged 
eighty-seven, in 1723.) 

This letter of advice wisely exhorted the disputants 
"not to insist upon such pubho wnjs of striving with 
each other, seeing there are other methods which will he 
less offensive, and more informing, to them who are in 
search of truth." (Crosby's Hist. Bapt.) 

George Fox says of many of the doctrines and Cttstoms 
long previously adopted by the Baptists and Puritans, 
that he was " moved" to declare them. " It was opened 
to me" is another of hia favourite phrases. But it is 
plain, from the preceding and many other historic proofs, 
that his "movings" and " openings" were not new in- 
formation, except through the instrumentality and medium 
of other men and their interpretations of Scripture. 

Fox's "openings" were in fact hia terms for spiritnal 



acquiescence ivilh,and(ipproval of, SKch and nuciidocir'mcBOT 
usages. He explains his own meaning of this in a passage 
where he records in his Journal {I. 92), " For thongh I 
read the Scriptures that spoke of Christ and of God, yet 
I knew Him not but by revelation, as He who hath the 
key did open, and as the Father of life drew me to his 
Son by his Spirit." It is of conrse utterly preposterous 
to conclude from this that the facts of Scripture were 
afresh " revealed " independently to Fox. But his own 
language is awkwardly ambiguous. 

The question will doubtless occur to many, — Seeing, 
then, that the early Friends and the early Baptists were at 
first so neatly identical in doctrine and discipline, whence 
is it that the subsequent infliience of the former has, in 
proportion to their numbers, been so much greater than 
that of the latter ? 

To this it may be replied, that the Friends have far 
more thoroughly acted oiit and persistently inaintained the 
original Baptist principles and discipline. They have been 
much more conservative of their early principles and 
constitution. 

The General Baptists have not continued as they were. 
Their discipline has, in particular, been greatly relaxed. 
The Friends are their modern representatives, even more 
than the present Baptist churches, Tlie General Baptists 
may almost bo said to have gone over in a body to the 
Friends, in many districts ; at any rate they no long;er 
exist separately in their Quaker-like form of the seven- 
teenth century. In other words, a gradual revolution 
has changed much of the distinctive element of the early 
BaptistB. Charles H. Spnrgeon is perhaps their nearest 
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utoJem reprc scuta tire as a Baptist, and Iience, as is weU 
known, Le haa large unity witli tlie Friends. Hence also 
much of bis special success as a Christian minister. 

Furtlier, tlie doctrine of individual religious responai- 
liility iras carried out mucli further by Fo.\ than by the 
General Baptists. He far more absolutely referred his 
hearers to the sufficieney of individual personal access to 
God for all religious and moral purposes. He also more 
ftilly and repeatedly recognised the perceptibility and the 
individuaJisiug visitations of the Spirit of God. Hence 
the Friends have attained an unequalled activity by their 
freedom from mediate and miaisterial control in religious 
matters, whiist still retaining reverence and fidelity to 
their one Lord by individual independent access. 

The generality of other sects (the modeia Baptists 
included), with all their excellencies, do not so fully leave 
their members alone with God. Tliey interpose more of 
the authority or special influence of spiritual chiefs and 
pastors, instead of the more direct ttieocratic nde of the 
republic of Friends. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FOX'S FIRST MINISTRY IN THE MIDLANDS AND IN 

YORKSHIRE. 

COMMENCEMENT OP FOX's MINISTRY — SILENT WORSHIP — 
CONFLICTS IN THE VALE OF BELVOIR — DIVINITY, PHYSIC, 
AND LAW — FIRST IMPRISON MENT^-VIOLENTLY ASSAULTED 
AT MANSFIELD — AGAIN IMPRISONED AT DERBY — ^LICHFIELD 
ADVENTURE — ON CHRISTIAN PERFECTION — UNDERGOES 
(JREAT OPPOSITION IN YORKSHIRE — THE CHURCH "MILI- 
TANT" AT YORK, WAKEFIELD, DONC ASTER, ETC.— THE MAN 
IN LEATHER BREECHES — FAVOURED BY THE SOLDIERY 
— CROMWELL — PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — THE CLERGY AND THE YEOMANRY. 

There is a remarkable contrast observable between the 
ripened Christian judgment manifested by George Fox in 
the middle and concluding stages of his life, as compared 
with the rashness sometimes exhibited during his first 
years of public action. By the fervours of young and 
inexperienced zeal he was then involvied in much trouble. 

His discourses were mainly of two kinds ; first, those 
for the edification and comfort of awakened persons ; 
secondly, those for the denunciation of evil-doers and 
of presumed sources of error. The latter class of addresses 
was often of questionable effect as to any good, and 
was certainly productive of sturdy opposition and bitter 
passion. It is instructive to observe how, in the New 
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TeBtament, the denrniciatory paseageB, even of inspired 
writers, ore few and far betireen. The CJospel is, as 
its name implies, good tidings of great joy — the invita- 
tions of the united love and holiness of God in Christ. If 
this principle had been more fully recognised hy the early 
Friends mncli greater saecesa might have attended their 
lAbours, and with far less strife and pain. Tet the 
preaching of the cross will always be "an offence" 
or "foolishnesH" to a certain class of heorers. 

George Fox's public ministry commenced abont 1647, 
and was chiefly addressed, at first, to companies of serious 
persons scattered tlirough parts of Leicestershire, Warwick, 
Derby, and Nottingham. The quiet pastoral regions of 
the Trent volley and the Derbyshii'e hills were the cradle 
of Qnakerism. In these districts the Baptists were 
specially the objects of Fox's visits. Thus, on coming 
into Nottinghamshire at this period, he writes : " I 
found there a company of sTiattered Baptists and others ; 
and the Lord's power wrought mightily and gathered 
many of them." (Journal, I. 104.) la Leicestershire also 
he says, at this time, " There were some Baptists in that 
county wliom I desired to see and speak with." In 
other parts of England, subsequently, the Baptists, at 
least the " General" Baptists, united thcmfielves to Fox 
"in shoals." 

The chief matter urged upon these companies of pious 
persons was the importance of cultivating inward watchful 
oommuaion with the Spirit of the Lord, This eminently 
edifying exercise was generally styled by George Fox 
" waiting" upon God. " The Mystics," a very interesting, 
much misrepresented, but undoubtedly holy, class of 
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persons, have usually styled it " recollectedueas of Eplrit." 
Soai3 of the Moravians also cherish the same exercise, 
but mith moro direct reference to the contemplation of the 
presence (at God s nght hanil m heaven) of the glorified 
Person of the Loid Jet.us 

As George Fox s auditors increased m the cultivation 
of this habit, specially in their collective gathtnngs, 
their assemblies bei-Bme eharactensed by a reraaiLablo 
Bolemnitv which poiverfully affected manv beholders, often 
gained further adhertnt? and exercised i powerful and 
permanent effei,t on the life an 1 converaaliou of those who 
practised these earnest prayerful introspections and retro 
apections. A dcscnption of Fox and the Quaker meetings 
at this early period is thus given fay Thomas Thompson, 
one of the first Friends gathered in Yorkshire : 

" In the fore part of the year 1652 it pleased the Lord 
to order His faithful and valiant servant and messenger, 
dear George Fox, into these parts ; but I had not then 
opportunity to see him, though I gi'eatly desired it. But 
some of my familiars that were with him, gave me an 
account of his manner of life, and also of his doctrine ; 
they told me that he was in his behaviour very reserved, 
not using any needless words or discourses that tended 
not to edification, and thus he used not respect of persons, 
very temperate in his eating and drinking, hia apparel 
homely yet decent ; as for his doctrine he directed people 
to the light of Christ in their consciences, to guide them 
to God. 

" Now it happened that about the sixth or seventh 
month of the year 1652, we heard of a people raised up 
at or about Malton that were called Quakers ; which was 
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the first time that 1 heard of that name l)cing given to' 
any people. They were by most persona spoken ajftinst ; 
lint when I strictly enquired what any had to lay to their 
charge, that might give cause for snch aspersions as were 
thrown upon them, 1 met with none who conld jnstly 
accuse them of any crime ; only they said they were a 
fantastical and conceited people, and burnt their lace and 
ribbons and other auperfluons things which formerly they 
used to wear, and that they fell into strange fits of 
quaking and trembling," On the arrival of the Friends 
near Bridlington, with William Dewsbnry (a companion 
of George Fox), T. T. went to see them. He adds: 
" Coming into the room where William was, I found him 
writing, and the rest of his company were sitting in great 
silence, seeming to be much retired in mind and fixed 
towards God ; their countenances, grave and solid withal, 
preaehed unto me and confirmed what I had before be- 
lieved, that they were the people of the Lord. After a 
little time William ceased writing, and many of the 
town's-people coming in, he began, in the power and 
wisdom of God, to declare the truth. And oh, how was 
my soul refreshed; and the witness of God reached in 
my heart; I cannot express it with pen. I had never 
heard nor felt the like before, for he spalto as one having 
authority and not as the scribes ; so that if all the world 
said nay I could have given my testimony that it was the 
everlasting truth of God. 

"And in tlio same month my mouth was livingly 
opened to declare the name of the Lord and preach 
rqientance to the people ; and the work of the Lord 
piospered in the hands of His laithM servants ; and I 
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knew a bridle to my tongue, and was greatly afraid lest I 
should offend Him in thought, word, or deed." 

Whilst comforting and instructing many companies of 
such pious persons in the Midlands, George Fox at times 
had returns of his former inward conflicts. Thus, 
whilst preaching in the Vale of Belvoir, he records : 
" One morning, as I was sitting by the fire, a great cloud 
came over me, and a temptation beset me ; but I sat still. 
And it was said, ** All things come by nature.'* But as I 
sat still and said nothing, the people of the house per- 
ceived nothing. And as I sat still under it and let it 
alone, a living hope arose in me and a true voice, which 
said, * There is a living God, who made all things.' 
And immediately the cloud and temptation vanished 
away-^and I praised the living God. After some time I 
met with some people who had a notion that there was no 
God, but that all things came by nature. I had a great 
dispute with them, and overturned them, and made some 
of them confess that there is a living God. Then I 
saw that it was good that I had gone through that 
exercise." 

Fox's indignation was greatly excited against the ex- 
clusiveness of the clergy, and especially against making a 
mere profession of preaching, and against undue reverence 
for churches. Inasmuch as the term a ** Church " is in 
the Bible applied to any congregation of believers. Fox 
refused to use it in speaking of a building, holding also 
that episcopal consecration was a delusion. Hence he 
and his companions usually styled the Church edifices 
" steeple-houses." 

George says, " The Lord opened to me three things, 
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relating to those three great professions in the world, 
physic, divinity (bo called) and law. He showed me that 
the physicians were out of the wisdom of God ; that the 
priests were out of the true faith, which Christ is the 
author of, the faith which purifies and gires victory ; also 
that the lawvors were out of the equity, aad out of the 
true justice and out of the law of God." 

" But tho black earthly spirit of the priests wounded 
my life ; and when I heard the bell toU to call people 
together to the steeple -house, it struck at my life ; for it 
was just like a market-bell to gather people together, 
that the priest might set forth his wares to sale. Oh 1 
the vast sums of money that are gotten by the trnde they 
make of selling the scriptiu-es, and by their preaching, from 
the highest bishop to the lowest priest 1 "What one trade 
else in the world is comparable to it? " (Journal I. 117.) 

With these feelings, George came one Jay iu ICiO, to 
Nottingham, and there his attention was attracted to a 
large church on the hill, of which he writes ; " The Lord 
said unto me, ' Thou must gu and cry against yonder great 
idol, and against the worshippers therein.' Wlien I came 
there, all the people looked like fallow-ground, and the 
priest (like a great lump of earth) stood in his pulpit 
above." Here George intemipted the minister whilst 
preaching, and, it must he acknowledged, very inap- 
propriately. It was not to be wondered at that he 
was speedily stopped. He adds, " As I spoke thus 
amongst them, the ofiicers came and took me away 
and put me into a nasty slinking prison, the smell 
whereof got so into my nose and throat, that it very nmch 
annoyed mo," 
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After an imprisonment of " a pretty long time " in 
Nottingham Gaol, George was liberated, and proceeded to 
Mansfield Woodhouse. Unintimidated by his recent 
confinement he writes, ** I was moved to go into the 
steeple-house there and declare the truth to the priest and 
people ; but the people fell upon me in great rage, struck 
me down, and almost stifled and smothered me ; and I was 
cruelly beaten and bruised by them with their hands, bibles 
and sticks. Then they haled me out, though I was hardly 
able to stand, and put me into the stocks, where I sat some 
hours; and they brought dog- whips and horse -whips, 
threatening to whip me." Eventually these cowardly 
savages stoned their visitor out of the town. 

In other places he was received with kindness, and 
many persons embraced his views, and took to the habit 
of worshipping in the silent, contemplative, "waiting" 
reverence of soul which he recommended. At Coventry 
he heard of some fanatics confined in the gaol there, 
who denied the existence of God. He says, " As I walked 
towards the gaol the word of the Lord came to me, saying, 
* My love was always to thee, and thou art in My love.' And 
I was ravished with the sense of the love of God, and 
greatly strengthened in my inward man.'* Arrived at the 
prison, he found in it a wild group of ** Ranters " who 
professed to be God. George, with his usual shrewd 
repartee, promptly confounded them by a few such 
questions as ** Whether it will rain to-morrow?" &c. 

Continuing his itinerant ministry he came to Derby, 
and going into the church, waited till the service was 
ended, when he began to address the people there. This 
was a custom often permitted in those days, provided it 



were done with order and courtesy. liowever, George was 
arrested and OTentimlly imprisoned for blasphemy. This 
cliarge was based upon his declarations that Le was " in 
the paradise of GoU ; " and on being aaked if he had nt> 
sin, he repUeJ, " Christ, my Saviour, has taken away my 
sin, and in Him there is no sin." 

As Tve have already remarked, Fox was thronghout his 
life a man of a truly reverend and godly spirit ; but in his 
early career, and amid the excitements of the times and of 
the novelty of his o«m position, he often liid himself open 
to serious raisanderstandings by some of his cxpTeesions, 
and by the positive assertion of his individual feelings as 
the communications of the Lord's Spirit. This was a 
common error with many persons in that and the pre- 
ceding age. Concerning suoh, the judidons Hooker 
pertinently writes : " Most sure it is that when men's 
affections do frame their opinions, they are, in defence of 
error, more earnest a great deal than — for the most part 
— sound believers in tho maintenance of ti-uth apprehended 
according to Hie natvre of that evidence which Scripture 
yieldeth. It is not, therefore, the fervent earnestness of ' 
their persuasions, bat the soundness of those reasons where- 
upon the same is built, which must declare their opinions 
in these things to have been wrought by the Holy Ghost, 
and not by tlie fraud of that evil spirit which, even in Iris 
illnsions, is strong." 

Some of George Fox's early utterances were certainly 
lacking in the common sense whicii iu general character- 
ised him. Thus, at one time he declares, " Now was I 
come up in spirit through the flaming sword into the 
paradise of God. All things were new. I knew nothing 
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but pureness, and innocency and righteousness, being 

renewed up into the image of God by Jesus Christ ; so 

that I say 1 was come up to the state of Adam which he 

was in before he fell." Again, " In the year 1C48, I saw 

there was a great crack to go throughout the earth, and a 

great smoke to go as the crack went ; and that after the 

crack there should be a great shaking ; this was the earth 

in people's hearts which was to be shaken," &c. On 

another occasion, seeing at a distance the three spires 

of Lichfield, he records, ** They struck at my life. 

I stepped away and went by my eye over hedge and 

ditch till I came within a mile of Lichfield." Here, 

although it was winter, he took off his shoes, being so 

** commanded by the Lord," and proceeding barefoot into 

the city, went up and down the street crying out, " Woe 

to the bloody city of Lichfield ! " Having discharged 

this apprehended duty, he did what most reasonable men 

would have done beforehand, viz. he began to consider 

** why, or for what reason, I should be sent to cry against 

that city, and call it the bloody city." ** Afterwards I 

came to understand, that in the Emperor Diocletian's time 

a thousand Christians were martyred in Lichfield." With 

this very vague and questionable ** reason" George appears 

to have satisfied himself. 

A few harmless escapades and rhapsodies, such as the 
preceding, have led to Fox being styled a fanatic and a 
ranter by his enemies. But these were exceptional occur- 
rences. The main tenour of his life, especially in later 
years, was characterised by wonderful prudence and 
Christian wisdom. Some of his friends have injured his 
character, by refusing to concede the error of some of his 

H 
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early weaknesses. As to his professions i 
being '' without sin," we may remember that, in a certain ] 
sense, the New Testament recognises perfection i 
attainable duty in this life. Peter exhorts ; " Be dUigent ' 
that ye may be found of Him in peaee, without spot, and 
blameless." {2 Pet. iii. 14.) Paul praya for the Thessa- 
lonians, "The Tery God of peace sanetily you wholly," 
(1 Tlioss. v. 23,) aud exhorts the Romans : " Present 
your bodies n living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 
;Eom. ,ii. 1.) 

But George Fox and the early Friends sometimes spoke 
ambiguously of " perfection," and hence gave offence eveii 
lo good men. They did not with sufficient eleamesa 
represent this requirement to be a thoroughly repentant 
trust for the gift of justification or perfect pardon for past 
sius, through the propitiation of the Lord Jesus, and coa- i 
tiiual prayerful dependence on the same Lord Jesus for ] 
perfect sanctiiication also, or for the whole supply of the j 
present and future daily recurring need for strength to 1 
continue in His way. 

Of this condition William Taylor, the Calif omian 
Methodist ■' revivahst," says: "The very nature of the 
work shows its adaptation to this life. The idea of a 
soldier never becoming loyal till he is dying ; or of a wife 
remaining infidel to her husband till she is closing her 
eyes in death 1 The idea that we can't be holy till we 
come to die is ridiculous. The heart may be full of love 
to-day, but will expand and contain more to-morrow. 
Christian perfection, instead of fixing a limit to Christian, 
attainment, Is the grand preliminary basis for a rapid, 
felicitous, grovring up into Christ, that will certainly go 
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on to tUe close of oar mortal struggle, and will probably 
be OS illimitable aa eternity."—" Infancy and Manhood of 
Christian Life." Loudon : S. W. Partridge. 

But George Fox's plea of perfection at Derby was 
deemed heretical and dangerous ; and for this and other 
Btatemects be was detained a year in prison there. George 
manifested so much patience, goodwill, and cheerfulness 
in his confinement, that he gained many friends amongst 
those who visited him. The jailor treated him with great 
kindness, and permitted him privileges not accorded to 
the other prisoners. George's relatives came to see him, 
and were much troubled, " for they looked upon it to be a 
great shame, to them, for me to be imprisoned for reli- 
gion ; and some thought I was mad because I stood for 
purity and righteonsness and perfection." 

It was during this imprisonment at Derby that the name 
" Qoaker" was first applied to George Fox, becanse he 
often exhorted his hearers to quake and fear before the 
mighty povfer of God. On some occasions violent 
tremblings seized the early Frienda during their united 
prayers. 

After his discharge from Derby gaol, in 1651, he pro- 
ceeded to Yorkshire, and preached in various parts of that 
county, especially in Hoidemess, the eastern coast, and 
Cleveland, not fearing to rebuke the " priests " again in 
their " steeple -houses," Thus, at one place, the clergy- 
man preached from the text, "Hoi every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to tbe waters ; yea come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price." Whereupon. 
George exclaimed, "Come down, thou deceiver. Dost 
tlion bid people come freely, and take of the water of 
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life freely, and yet thou takeat three hundred ponnds a 
year of them for preaching the Scriptures to them 7 
Mayest thou not blush for shame 7" 

Many of the Yorkshire men, especially the intelligent 
yeomanry, received George's doetrines willingly, and 
hecame his followers. Others — chiefly of the ignorant 
and poorer class — treated him with mncli cruelty. At one 
place he was refused food or lodging at an inn, and 
obliged to lie in a haystack all night in the rain and snow, 
it being only three days before ChristmaB. At another 
place he was compelled to lodge amongst the furze bushes. 
Indeed, at that time he says, " I lay many weeks without 

At Tickhill, near Doncaster, when he began to speak 
in the church^not during the service or sermon — he 
writes : " They immediately fell upon me, and the clerk 
up with his Bible as I was speaking, and struck me on 
the face with it, so that my face gushed out with blood, 
and I bled exceedingly in the steeple -house. Then the 
people cried, ' Let us have him out of the clmrch;' and 
when they had got me out they beat me exceedingly, and 
threw me down and over a hedge ; and afterwards they 
dragged me through a house iuto a street, stoning me and 
beating me as they dragged me along, so that I was all 
over besmeared with blood and dirt. They took my hat 
from me, which I never got again. Yet when I was got 
upon my legs again, I declared to them the word of life, 
and showed them the fruits of their teacher, and how they 
dishonoured Christianity." 

Similarly, he was thrust oat of Wakefield church on a 
Sabbath-day, the people "punching and beating mie," 



Thereabouts, also, George's lodging accommodalion was 
very comfortless ; for one night lie and three coiiipaniona 
lay in a hedge, and another night in a wood, where, he 
fiftya, "we were very wet, for it rained exceedingly. " Soon 
afterwards he mentions spending the night on a common, 
on Borao fern or bracken. 

At York, George went into the fine old Minat«r, where 
he was invited by the worshippers to speak. He told 
them that " they lived in words, but God Almighty looked 
for fruits among them." He says, "As soon as the 
words were out of njy mouth, they hurried nie out and 
threw me down the st«pa." From Doncaster church also 
he was hurried out, thrown down, and haled before the 
magistrates. At Balby he was etoned. 

Nevertheless, his preaching was very impressive in 
general and excited deep thoughtfnlness, amongst the 
yeomanry in particular. Many of the clergy and their 
bearers were alarnied when the rnmour spread that " the 
man in leathern breeches is come." George records, "At 
the hearing thereof the priests in many places would get 
out of the way, they were so struck with the dread of the 
eternal power of God ; and fear surprised the hypocrites." 

He had need of leather breeches during the rough travel 
and whilst lodging in hedges and brakes, to say nothing 
of the pushingH, halings, and violent assanlts of hie 
infuriated adversaries in many places. Nothing but the 
most substantial vestments could keep him in tidy trim 
amid such experiences- 

And, after his reception in the varions " steeple -honses," 
it is no matter of surprise that his associations with eccte- 
fliastical buildings were neither poetical nor reverential. 
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Tlie fearless boldness and indomitable pei 
Fos won him mauj admirers amongst the soldiers, 
was again and again urged to enter the army, and was 
offered the command of a company if Le would accept it. 
But he repeatedly refused, feeling himself called to fight 
with spiritual rather than carnal weapons. The stem, 
but honest-hearted Cromwell, recogniseil the sterling sense 
and goodness of George Fox, and, with tears in his eyes, 
exclaimed to him after his first interview, 
come again to ray honse ; for if thon and I were but an 
hour of a day together we shonld be nearer one to the 
other." However, Fox was no courtier, and did not seek 
for further intimacy with the Protector or his chief men. 
Even on this occasion he refused to accept Oliver's kindly- 
offered hospitality when invited to dine at Whitehall, 
Hereupon the Protector remarked, " Now I see there if 
a people risen and come up that I cannot win either witli 
gifts, honours, otHces, or places; but all other sects 
people I can." Fox adds, " It was told him again that 
we had forsaken onr own, and were not like to look for 
auch things from him." 

Truly a remarkalile and unparalleled disinterestednesa 
characterised George Fos and the early Friends 
abundantly evidenced in their lifelong sacrifices for the 
Gospel, in the face of tremendous opposition, and without 
hope of any earthly reward. 

The difficulties of the itinerant ministry of the first 
Friends were greatly increased by the absence of roads 
most districts of the kingdom, the small number of it 
and the extensive tracks of unpeopled wilderness which. 
then occupied the sites of onr modem crowded towns and 
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fertilB estates. Lord Macaiilay (speaking of a period 
forty years later than the rise of QuakeriBm) saya, " Conl'l 
the England of 1G85 he, hy some magical process, set 
before our ejea, we should not know one landscape in a 
hundred, or one building in ten thousand." " From 
those books and maps (of the seventeenth century) it ia 
clear that many routes which now pass throngh an end- 
less succession of orchards, hayfields, and beanfields, then 
ran through nothing but heath, swamp, and warren." 
Thousands of deer fed in the forests aronnd London, 
especially in Enfield Chase. In various parts of the land 
the sportsmen at times made great massacres of foxes, 
wild cats, and fen eagles. " On all the downs from the 
British Channel to Yorkshire huge buzzards strayed in 
troops of fifty or siity. The marshes of Cambridge and 
Lincolnshire were covered during some months of every 
year hy immense clonda of cranes." Bait meat was the 
general diet of English honseholds in winter ; vegetablea 
were few and scarce. The wages of agricultnral labourers 
were four shillings a week. Horses were purchased for 
about fifty shillings each. Coal was only used in a few 
places easily accessible from the pita. 

Only four provincial towns in England contained at 
this period as many as 10,000 Inh alii tan ta. Many 
of our populous and busy seats of nineteenth -century 
indnstry were then the hannts of wild animals, or, at 
best, consisted of a few rural cottages. All travel, with 
the very rare eiception of a coach for wealthy ladies, was 
performed on horseback or on foot, leisurely and with 
much peril from hindrances of ([uagraires and floods, to 
say nothing of freebooters. 
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The Bquirea were a set of ignorant tnstie mflgnateB, little 

BDperior (except in wealth) to the poorest of the people. 
The clergy also were, as a body, very ignorant, and still 
more bigoted and harsh, eni^ept in the Metropolis and the 
UniTersities and in the ease of a few isolated worthies 
elsewhere. Intelligence and virtae were mainly to be 
foond amongst the yeomanry or the small freeholders — a 
mnch larger body then, in proportion to the population, 
than they are now — who were, as a class. Nonconformists, 
and who constitnted the strength and flower of the tIc- 
torious armies of the Commonwealth^ — the most valiant 
and most pious legions the world has ever witnessed, and 
only approached subsequently by the intelligent rolunteera 
Bent forth in our' own days from the innnmerable freehold 
s of the United States to maintain the liberties of 
their great republic against the advocates of a slavery 
hardly worse in kind than that attempted by Land and 
Btrafford. 




CHAPTER V. 
eUCOESS IN THE NORTH— QUAKEEISM ESTABLISHED. 



LANOASeiRI! — FTltBANK CHAPEL — 
GAINS SUMBROOa AND ZBA10D8 COADJUTORB — AHDDODB 

SERVICE — ElBHTr THODSAND QUAKERS IN FOX's DAYS 

POWER OP CONCBNTHATED ENBROY SWASTHMOOR HALL 

AND THE FELIi FAMILY — HAHOARBT FELL— CRUEL ASSATTLTa 
AT OLVEftSTONB AND WALNEY ISLAND — MEETS FOHTT 
PER TO SAWRKY — IMPRISONED 
THE SODTHBBN COUNTIES AND 
TO LONDON. 

George Fox spent three years in the six nortLem 
connties (1G51-54); and of this serrice the most in- 
teresting and important was his ministry in the small 
district included between Lancaster, Sedberg, Kendal, and 
tJlverstone, among the rocky fells looking down on the 
pleasant valleys of the Lune and Kent, and on the breezy 
■waters of Morecamhe Bay. This was a locality which 
George always loved ; here he acbiered his greatest 
triumphs ; here be gained his most enthusiaBtic 
verts, both amongst zealons lion-hearted men and kindly 
motherly women ; here he won his faithful wife Margaret 
bere, too, ho underwent some of the sharpest persecutions 
ittid imprisonments of Lis life ; hither he repeatedly retired 
in later years, to rest awliile from his arduous labours ; 
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liere, alao, tliere has remained down to the present day 'i) 
company of liia most earnest followers. 

After his rough experiences in the YorTtshire chnrches.l 
he traversed the pictiiresqne Wenalejdale, Grisedale, and 1 
Lnnedale, ami thence passed over into Westmoreland* J 
Hero, on tlie high fella between Kendal and Sedberg, he I 
preached a sermnn memorable in the annala of Quakerism. 
It was delivered from the sumniit of a weather-beaten \ 
rock adjoining the bleak moorland chapel of Firbanfc, 
whither a great company of zealous preachers and laymen 1 
had assembled from all the surronnding district for & ] 
religions conference. George Pox, taking advantage of i 
the opportnnity, came also, and being favourably re- 
commended by several of the audience who had previously ] 
heard him preach, was invited to address the congregation. J 
In a sermon of three hours' duration he set forth the » 
victions of his heart, and succeeded in communicating his 1 
enthusiasm to many of his hearers, som.e of whom speedily J 
devoted themselves to the work of promulgating his v 

Amongst those who, in consequence of this and similar ^ 
meetings in this district, became his coadjutors, were soma 
of the most eminent leaders of the early Friends, and 
in particular John Audland, Francis Howgill, Edward 
Burrough, and George Whitehead. Edward Burrough 
was the Xavier of early Quakerism, a young man of 
the most fervent soul, who devoted himself mainly to the 
work of preaching in the Metropolis, and, after ten years 
of very arduous ministry, died, worn ont with labours, 
travels, and imprisonments, at the early age of twenty- 
eight. 

In all, about sixty energetic preachers were the harvest 
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and proceeded sixty miles t \ k th aft a t f 

three days, he walked on ghty ml t L 1 , d th 
next day started for Cambridge, where he arrived in three 
days, and thence proceeded, again on foot, to Norwich. 
In this manner Quaker itinerant preachers spread their 
doctrine over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in 
a few years to various parts of the Continent, the "WcRt 
Indies, and the North American colonies. 

Although these sixty Qaaker pioneers vere mostly 
yonng and rigorous, the greater part of them — ■ and 
certainly the most active of tliem — appear to hare died 
within fifteen years of their commencing the itinerant 
mimstry. They wore out their lives in hardships, im- 
prisonments, and toils, presenting themselves as living 
sacrifices to their invisible Lord, and preferring the ever- 
lasting certainties of faith to the temporary comforts 
of worldly ease. 

The period from 1650 to 1655 vritnessed the complete 
establishment of Quakerism, and probably its Tnaximvm 
number of adherents. 

For, from the registry of Quaker names who died 

London during the great plagnc, it has been reasonably 
estimated that there were then 10,000 Friends in the 
Metropolis alone. And from rariona d&Va. \V Sa «i'CK&B.-^ii 
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compnted that the total number throughout tbo Icing- 
dom, Sit the same period, was about 80,000. Hence, 
George Fox and his coadjntors were remarkably snc- 
ceasful, especially when we remember how bitteriy they 
were pcrsecnted. A hnrvest of 80,000 followers was 
probably nearly as large a proportionate part of the 
whole population of the kingdom then as » million 
would be at the present day. But from that period the 
numbers have, with more or less regularity, continued 
to decline, until now, after two centaries of existence, 
Quakerism possesses fewer than 15,000 adherents, of 
whom barely 2,000 inhabit London and its vicinity. But 
whilst the numbers of Quakerism have thus diminished, 
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ve increased, 
now are stronger in some respects than 

And there is no prospect whatever of th 
the Society, as some persons imagine. By r 
should have learnt the lesson that power f 
good may be as largely possessed, and far m 
wielded, by a compact disciplined phalanx tl 
multitude of adherents. By power we wo Id h 
efficientChristianinfluenceon the world, irre j t fm e 
mimerical proselytism. For instance, how incomparably 
greater has been the influence exercised upon the world by 
the small prayerful band of one hundred and twenty 
disciples meeting in the upper room at Jerusalem after the 
Ascension, than of the ignoble hosts of Israel in the reign 
of Solomon, of whom it is simply recorded, that " Judah 
and Israel were many, as the sand which is by the sea 
in multitude, eating and drinking, and making merry." 
(1 Kings iv. 20.) 
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It is Dot improbable but tbat tlie influence of QufikeTism 
would be still more powerful, and more beneficial than 
ever, if its ranks were reduced to a half or third of 
its present numbere by tlie abolition of the existing system 
of birthright memhershij). What would be thus lost in 
quantity would be gained in quality, in intensity, in eu- 
thusittsm, in concentrated vigour of action and influence. 
Some of the best friends of Quakerism would gladly 
see its ranks thus further diminished under such salutary 
conditions. 

Amongst the spots often visited hy George Fox, in the 
district we have specially alluded to, was Swarthmnor 
Hall, near Ulverstone, the seat of Judge Fell, a worthy 
legal brother and contemporary of Sir Matthew Hale. On 
the occasion of Fox's first visit there he attended the 
morning service at Ulverstono church, and, when the 
clergyman had finished, ho asked permission to speak, 
which was granted. Then, standing on a seat, he preached 
an impressive sermon on the necessity of heartfelt sincerity 
in religious profession, and of an individual inward 
realisation of the things contained in Holy Scripture, 
Many of his hearers were profoundly moved at this address. 
One of them was Margaret Fell (the wife of Judge Pell) 
who writes of the occasion, " I stood np in my pew 
and wondercEl at hia doctrine ; for I had never heard such 
before," After describing the sermon, she adds, " Then 
I saw clearly we were all wrong. Bo I sat down in 
my pew again, and cried bitterly; and I cried in my 
spirit to the Lord, ' We have taken the Scriptures in 
words, and know nothing of them in ourselves.'" 

That evening George Pox, by invitation, preached to 
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the faiuUj and serT&nts at Swarthmoor Hall, 
such eSect that the whole hoasehold became convinced of 
the truth of his doctrine. Meanwhile, Judge Fell was 
absent on the Welsh circuit. In three weeks he returned, 
and was immediatelj informed bj the neighbouring gentry 
that bis family had been " beivitched" by the Quakers in his 
abiiencc. He wiis, therefore, greatly annoyed ; but his wife 
sent for George Fox, who was still in the Ticinitj, to 
come and explain matters. Accordingly, oue evening 
George came over to the Hall, and Margaret Fell (after 
having, with womanly tact, first taken care that her 
husband should have a good supper) introduced him to the 
Judge. George then set forth his doctrine, and added 
a severe exposure of the conduct of the clergy in various 
parts of the country. Margaret Fell thus records the 
result of this interview: "And so my husband came 
to see clearly the tmth of what he spoke, and was very 
qniet that night, said no more, and went to bed. The 
next morning came Lampitt, priest of Ulverstone, and got 
my huGhuud into the garden and spoke much to him there; 
bat my husband had seen so much the night before 
that the priest got little cutrance upon him." From that 
time forward the Judge offered no opposition to the 
Quakerism of his household, but at once gave them and 
their Friends permission to hold a regular meeting at the 
Hall, there being no other place in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood suitable for a chapel. This meeting continued 
to be held there for forty years, until 1666, when George 
Fox built a meeting-house adjoining the Hall and endowed 
it with three acres of land which hehad previously purchased. 
This Quaker chapel remains, and is still used as such. 
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On the nest Sabbath, after Judge Fell's return, he rode 
off to Ulverstone church, unattended as hitherto by liis 
family and household, and having merely his clerk and 
groom with him. He continued a Churchman to the end. 
of his hfe, bat always protected the Quaker element which 
Lad 80 suddenly and so ovorwhelmingly leavened his 
establishment. He was a wise and learned man, in- 
corruptible as a judge, honoured and feared as a magis- 
trate, and beloved by his neighbours. He died in 1658, 
flis years after Fox's first visit to Swarthmoor, at the age 
of sixty. His wife, who had married him at the age of 
eighteen, was then forty-four. They had lived happily 
together for twenty-sLx years, and had oae son and seven 
daughters. 

In 1669, eleven years after the Judge's death, George 
Fox married his widow, he being then forty-five years of 
age, and she fifty-five. So that Margaret Fox was sixteen 
years younger than her first husband, and ten years older 
than her second. She survived the latter eleven years, 
dying at Swarthmoor on Februarys, 1702, aged eighty - 
eight. Her last words were, " I am in peace." She was 
a noble, motherly, and godly woman, fair in person, cour- 
teous and kindly in manners, and a worthy great-grand- 
daughter of the martyr Anne Askew. Shortly before her 
decease she remarked to a friend, " The Lord is with me, 
and I am with the Lord ; and in Him only will I trust, 
and commit all to the divine providenec of the Lord, both 
concerning my children and grandchildren, and all things 
they do enjuy from Him, both in spirituals and in naturals, 
who is the God of all the mercies and blessings to his 
people, throughout all generations. To Him be glorious 
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praises for ever." (Quoted in "Journal and Life i 
Fox," p. 403.») 

The success of George Fox witli Judge Fell and his 
family exceedingly enraged the clergy and magistrates of 
the neighbunrhood ; and actordinglj they directed the 
fall vigour of their opposition against the new comer. 
The people, instigated by one Justice Sawrey and by 
Parson Lampitt, knocked George down, kicked him, 
trampled upon him, beat him with stakes and hollj- 
hnshes, and dragged him through the town to a marshy 
common, where they left hun senseless. Judge Fell's son 
ran after them to see what was happening, and the savage 
mob threw the youth into a diteii, whilst some cried, 
" Knock the teeth out of his head 1 " When George 
recovered hia consciousness he began to preach again ; 
presently he was further assaulted, but nevertheless went 
hoidly back to Ulverstone Market-place, where a soldier 
accosted him, saying, " Sir, I see you are a man, and I am 
ashamed and grieved that you should bo thus abused;" 
hereupon he drew his sword and would have attacked 
Fox's foes, hut George entreated him to sheath the 
weapon. He writes, "My body and arms were yeDow, 
black, and blue, with the blows and bruises I received 
amongst them that day." 

A fortnight afterwards George Fox proceeded toWalney 
Island, near the adjacent coast, and records, "As soon as 
I came to land there rushed out about forty men with 
staves, clubs, and fisbiBg-poles, wbo fell upon me, beating 

* An. intereiting biogtapty of Margaret (Fell) Foi and bar 
family haa been written by Maria Webb of Dublin, antitkd, " The 
FelLi of Swarllimoor Hall." London i A, W. Bennett. 
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and punching me, and endeavouring to tlinist me back 
ward into the sea." Here again he was knocki.d senseless, 
and his friends linrried him bock m the boat But tliey 
were between the horns of a dilemma, for he adds, " When 
I was come over to the town again, on the other side of 
the water, the townsmen rose up with pitchforks, flails, 
and staves, to keep me out of the town, crying, ' Kill him, 
knock him on the head, bring the cart and carry him away 
to the churchyard,' " He was thus driven away from that 
pkc. 

Shortly afterwards he was summoned to appear at the 
Lancaster Sessions on a charge of blasphemy. Here, he 
says, "there appeared against me about forty priests." 
The charge conld not be sustained, and ho achieved a 
triumph, having had an excellent opportunity of pro- 
claiming his views to a large company of the neighbouring 
magistrates, several of whom, including the mayor of 
Lancaster, became liis converts. 

He had now nearly accomplished his campaign in the 
Lake district, one attended by remarkable hostility and 
still more remarkable success. Ent, before quitting the 
locality, he addressed a few vigorous protests to his worst 
persecutors, especially to Lampitt and Sawrey. In these 
protests, which George declared he was "moved" to 
write, there were some expressions which might appear 
uncharitable but for the excessive provocations received. 
For instance, he writes to Sawrey, " Thou wast the first 
stirrer-up of strikers, stoners, persecutors, mockers, and 
imprisoners in the North, and of revilers, elandercrs, 
railers, and false accusers ! How wilt thou be gnawed 
and burned one day, when thou shalt feel the flame, and 
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have the plagues of God poured apon ihee, and thon 
begin to gnaw thy tongue because of tlie plagues ! Thou 
shalt have thy reward according to thy ivorfcs. Thou canst 
not escape. The Lord's righteous judgments will find 
thee out," 

Sawrey was CTentnally drowned ; and it was often 
noticed in those days that the cnicl persecutors of the 
Friends met with violent and untimely deaths. Some of 
them, in their last momenta, confessed that the Divine 
judgments were indeed come upon them for their merciless 
deeds. 

It is easy now to charge George Fox and his fellow- 
sufferers with using language of an unchristian and un- 
charitable untiirc; but the provocation was tremendous. 
The meekness and forgiveness of the Friends were in 
genera] marvellous. And if, at times, they could not 
restrain themselves, the fault was that of their pitiless 
foes. Nor is it surprising that they were especially severe 
in their protests against the clergy, inasmuch as the latter 
made their cnielty immeasurably worse hy claiming for it 
the sanction and alliance of Divine law, 

George Pox now proceeded further north into Ciimher- 
land, Durham, and Northnmberlaud. In this district, 
again, bo met with the Baptists, many of whom became 
his followers. At Carlisle he was ayain imprisoned for 
interrupting the services in a church. Some of his fellow- 
ministers were also imprisoned at tbis timo. 

After bis release from Carlisle Gaol he held meetings, 
many of wbich were very large nud aolemu gatherings, 
throughout the noi(,'bbouring counties, and everywhere 
gained adheronta and faithful coadjutors. In 165i he 
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concluded liis great pioneering work in the north, and 
departed to Leicestershire, London, and the southern and 
western counties. 

Quakerism was now an established fact. It had taken 
permanent hold of many of the best men in the nation, 
and, meanwhile, scores of zealous converts were preaching 
its doctrines throughout the kingdom. 

Henceforth the work of George Fox was rather that o f 
a counsellor and organiser than a pioneer. By 1654 he 
had fought and won the decisive battles of his life. The 
remaining ones were of comparatively minor importance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DIFFICULTIES AND SEVEBK IMPEISONMBNTS. 

rABK OP JAMEa KATLOK— ITS EFFECT UTOX FOX AST THE 
ntlESDS— MASY FRIENDS IS PBISON— GENERAL JIEETTNGB 

FOS'b EXTENaiVE HOUE JOURSEYS— Hia REPEATED IMPRI- 

SONMESra — BPECIALLT OPPOSED BY THE CLEBaY — WHITTIEB'b 

IJSKH PAROLED AT LANCASTER — SECOND ISIPRISOKMENT 

AT LAXCASTEn— REFDSAL TO TAKE OATHS — SENT TO SCAH- 
BOIIO0GH CASTLE — INTEGRITY — EXTREME WEAKNESS OF 

BODY AT HI8 DI8CHARGE PAROLED AND IMPRISONED 

AT WOBOKSTER — FINAL LinEBAIION — TH0DSAND3 OF 
FEIENDS IMPKiaONED— THE TfOBD OF A KIN(i — FATAI. 
PERSECUTIONS IN NEW ESGLAXD— MACAVLAY ON CHABLEB 
THE second's KEICJS— PBPYB's DESCRIPTION OF THE CO CRT 
— BISHOP BCHKBI — FOX AT CAMBRIDGE. 



In 1G5G, aveiy painful occurrence took place, ivhich 
brought great roitow upon llie FrienUs, but wliicli was 
overruled for salutary effects, botli upoa George Fox and 
his followers as a lioily. One of liis conyerta, named 
James Naylor, formerly a quarter-master iu tLe parlia- 
mentary armies, Lad preached in various connties with an 
eloquence whiiih excited much admiration, and which 
especially fascinated soma of his female auditors. Flat- 
tered and excited by a few vl^iionary women, poor Naylor 
yielded to some extraordinary delusions. Having imbibed 
extreme notions respecting Fox's doctrine of " Christ 
within," he permitted these flatterers to address him in 
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Hia piinishnieiit was s sevcro 
the pillory, whipped through 
London (receiving 310 stripes which terribly lacerated his 
body), pilloried again, hrnndcd on the forehead with a hot 
iron, bored through the tongue, then taken to Bristol and 
flogged through the streets there, and further imprisoned 
for two years. After hia discharge, he Toluntarily made 
public confessions of hia sin, manifested the most sincere 
repentance, and died in 16G0, in a very humble and 
contrite state of mind. 

George Fox and the other Friends had, previously to 
the sad affair at Bristol, warned Naylor and rebuked his 
conceit. But the event was useful to Fox himself, inas- 
much as that good man also had, on various occasions, 
expressed assumptions baseti 
" Christ within," which ■> 
Farther, he had himself beei 
his admirers, especially by boi 
which was highly ohjectionablt 
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on the same doctrine of 
'cro certainly dangerons. 
occasionally addressed by 
e Qnakcr women, in a style 
1 blasphemous, but 



which he does not appear to have encotirage 

Poor Ifaylor's case came upon the Friends as a terrible 
warning. The lesson was sharp but salutary, for it 
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effected a cliaiige in the career of Fox and many otheis. 
From that period George Fox'a language was more 
cautions, liis conduct more guarded, liis doctrine m.ore 
sound and scriptural. And thereafter the dangerous 
ambiguities of some other of the Quaker practices appear 
to have been greatly lessened. But it may bo admitted 
that throughont the history of Quakerism, at least till 
the Beaconila Becession of I83G, the weak side of the 
Society was its danger of substituting for the Holy 
Scriptures the asserted supeiior certainty and divinity of 
inward voicus. But the Holy Spirit has not ord.iiacd that 
any inward manifestation should take the place of Hia 
outwardly recorded words of Holy Scripture. The Divine 
wisdom of tha pvicclcsa gift of tho Bible is shown by the 
fact that evU voices, as well as good ones, speak to the 
soul of man, and may adl at times, he mistaken for 
the latter, apart f on the 1 ck and greater clearness 
of an outward 1 t n gn sable by tho great body 

of manifestly pio s bel v rs n the Church Universal. 

At tho same t n e tl so twa d revelation, the Bible, is 
a treasure which cannot be effectually received, or acted 
on withont the additional reception of the energies, and 
holy love to God and man, derived from the actnal 
presence of the Holy Spirit. No words can too re- 
verentially declare the indispensability of the gift and frtiit 
of this Sacred Spirit in the heart of man. Dut tho weak 
side of George Fos and his followers has almost always 
been the tendency to confound the distinctly separate, but 
ever harmonions, oBicea of the Divine Spirit and those of 
the Scripturca, and to attrihvte to the former the functions 
ivhich He him&clf has positively committed to the latter. 
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Ihis tendency, howcTer, has been accompanied in 
general by many balancing checlis, and notnitii standing 
its danger, George Pox, at least, practically manifested 
an eiamplu nf liononr to the Bible, and of obedience to its 
teachings. 

By the year 1G56 the Friends were so nnmeroua and 
faithful that there were seldom fcvrer than a thoasand of 
them in prison during the nest four years, chiefly for 
scruples respecting the payment of tithes, for refusing to 
go to chnrcli, to talcu oaths, or to uncover their heads 
before magistrates. 

In 1056, three General Meetings of Friends, from 
various parts of the nation, assembled at Balby in York- 
shire, Eingwood in Hampshire, and Exeter in DoTon, 
These were large and solemn gatherings, and resulted in 
valuable conferences and renewed energies. In 1658, 
a General Klcettug, held at SJiipton in Yorkshire, issued 
orders to raise funds annually for tlio ])aymont of the 
expenses of travelling ministers, Hitherto such had 
uBoally defrayed their own expenses. This has often been 
the case subseqncntly. But, as a general rule, expenses 
of ministers' transit are paid by the Society. At this 
Skipton Meeting £443 was contributed on the spot, a Tcry 
large collection in those days. At another General Meet- 
ing at Skipton in I6G0, a renewed appeal was issued for 
funds to aid Qualcer ministers then trayelling in Germany, 
America, Tuscany, Lombardy, the Palatinate, Rome, 
Turkey, Jerusalem, France, Switzerland, Norway, Bar- 
badoes, the Bci-mudns, Jamaica, Suriaan, and Newfound- 

Duriug tlie twenty-five years following his lirst northern 
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journey, George Fox coDtinned his itinerant niission-Wi 
witli unremitting perseverance. In tliia period lie traversed 
England (repeatedly), Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
He spent two years ia the West Indies and the Korth 
American Colonics, was four times at the Land's End, 
many times at Swarthmoor and the Lancnstcr district, and 
BlJli more freqnently in London. He sometimes visited the 
greater part of EnglnTid in a single year, as in 1656, in 16G3, 
in 1666, and again in 1CC8. In this marvellous energy he 
resembled Wesley and Whitfield ; bnt, in the time of the 
latter, travelling was very much more easy than in Fox's 
days. Tlie founders of Methodism Lad some pereecution to 
encounter, but it was insignificant compared with the long- 
sustained, barbarous, and often fatal onslaughts made 
npon the English Nonconformists and Scotch Covenanters 
ill the preceding century. 

Thus, in 1656, George I'ox was imprisoned eight 
months in Launceston Castle, in a filthy dungeon, deep in 
mire ; in 1C60 he was imprisoned in Lancaster Castle ; in 
IG64-6 he was again confined for two years in Lancaster 
and Scarborough Castles ; and in 1674-5 he was impri- 
soned for fourteen months at Worcester. On each of these 
occasions he was punished on false charges of intended in- 
surrection, or for harmless conscientious scruples, such as 
refaaing to take oaths, or uncover his head before the 
authorities. And, in general, clergymen were his bitterest 
foes and the fiercest in hounding on the civil power 
upon him. 

Well and jnstly has the Qualcer poet Whittier, in 
his poem on Clerical Advocacy of the Gallows, alluded to 
thia often- manifested scandal of ministerial severity in 



former ages, and to its continuance in onr own days, when 
so manj thousand sermons, hased on isolated texts (inter- 
preted contrary to the general scope and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, jnst as Satan quoted Scripture to tempt our 
Saviour), have been preached in vindication of slavery 
(because Paul sent hack Onesimns), war, the galloirs, and 
the administration of a stern and inconsiderately rigid 
treatment of crimioala and paupers, irrespective of their 
usual antecedents and often irresistible temptations. It is 
a grievous scandal this ; even to-day, clergymen aud 
ministers arc too often found sneering at philanthropy 
and social science reforms, as " human itarianism" and as 
" sentimental ism." Whittier reminds ns that — 

" Wliere Cliriot liatli spoken peace, His name hatb. been 
Tlio londest war-cry of contending men; 
Fiisats, psle with vigils, m His uame Liive blessed 
The nnBheathed Birord, luid laid the spear in rest. 
Wet the ivar-hanner with their Bocrcd wine, 
And oroBBGil ita blanon willi the holy sign i 
Yea, in His nanio who bade the erring live. 
And duily taught the lesson — to forgive, 
Twisted ths cord and edged ths innTderonB steel ; 
And with His woida of merey on their lipa 
Hnng gloating o'er the pincers* burning grips 
And the grim horror of the atnuning wheel. 

The midnight of Bartholomew, — the stalra 
Of Smithfield, and that thrice-nocorBed flame 
Which Calvin tindled hj Geneva's late — 
Kew England's acaSbli], and tbe piieetlj sneer, 
^Vhich marked its victimB in thai boor of fear; 
When gnilt itself a hanuin tear might claim. 
Bear witoosB, O Thou wronged and merciful One ! 
That Earth's niost hateful crimes have in Tliy name 
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Thcro arc some of the noblest men upon earth to 
be found amonget tlic ranks of tbs priesthood, Loth of Borne 
and of England; nevertheless, too many of their clerical 
brethren liave distorted the Scriptures of the God of love 
to support arguments in favour of objects diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of the Bihle. Thus, only a few 
months ago, an eeelcsiastical dignitary of Westminster 
Abbey preached a sermon to associate the hangman with 
the odour of sanctity ! 

As an illustration of the utterly malicions nature of 
much of the persecution inflicted upon George Fox, it may 
bo menlaoned that when ho was imprisoned in Lancaster, 
in ] G60, the charge laid against him in tho mittirauA tras, 
"that he, with others, had endeavoured to raise in- 
snrroction and embroil the whole country in blood." 
He replied, " I was never an enemy to the king nor 
to any man's person upon earth." Some of his friends in 
London procured a writ of Habeas Corpus requiring him 
to be brought thither for trial. Hereupon the Sheriff of 
■ Lancaster, in order to 6{)nre the expense of condnetiug his 
prisoner to London, hbcratcd him, upon his simple promise 
to appear before the judges in town on a certain day! 
Aecoi-dingly Fox proceeded to London, holding meetings 
by the way, and ia due time surrendered himself there in 
court. When the judges and lawyers heard the charges 
read, describing him us sneh a dangerous personage, seek- 
ing to embroil the nation in blood, and further learnt that 
he had been permitted to travel without guard or restraint 
230 miles, under the writ of Habeas Corpus, the glaring 
inconsistency of thus paroling a prisoner, committed on such 
a charge, so astonished and amused them, that they lifted 
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llicir Lniids in amazement. Further, none of Lis accnsera 
appfiarcd against him, and the King promptly issued 
an order for his release. lie records of this discharge, 
"After it was known that I was discharged, a company 
of envions wicked spirits were troubled, and terror took 
hold of Justice Porter [on whoso waiTant he had hcen 
committed to Lancaster Castle and detained there five 
months], for he was afraid I would take the advantage of 
the law against him for my wrong imprisonment, and 
therehy undo hinn, Hs wife and children. And, indeed, I 
was pressed by some in authority to have made hira and 
the rest examples, but I said I should leave tliem to the 
Lord; if the Lord forgave tlicm, I should not trouble 
myself with them." 

George Fok'b second imprisonment at Lancaster Castle, 
in 1664, was a time of terrible Hufferiug. (The brave- 
hearted Margaret Fell, his future wife, was imprisoned in 
the same building at thiit time, nnd for four years altoge- 
ther, for refusing to take an oath.) George also was 
eonSned for the same offence, nnd for being a "rebel" 
and dangerous character. Yet, on this occasion, also, the 
magistrates, when committing him for trial, had liberated 
bim on his parole until the assizes, when ho faithfully 
delivered himself up. At his trial, his shrewdness and 
acumen were displayed by Iiis discovery of four flaws in tho 
indictment, each one sufficient in equity to upset it. The 
judge, in anger, exclaimed, "You are at liberty; but I 
will put the oath to yoii again ! " Whereupon a Bible 
was tendered him to swear upon. George protested that 
that very book commanded, " Swear not at all." He added, 
" I never took an oath, covenant or engagement in my lifo ; 




but my yea nnd nay v 
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ivns to many others. I was a mau of tender conscience, 
and it was in obedience to Christ's command that I conld 
not swear." Tliis plea did not avail him, bnt he was 
consigned to prison. He records, "Yet this got abont 
all over the country as a by-word, ' That they gave me a 
book to swear on that commanded nie not to swear at all, 
and the Bible was at liberty, and I in prison for doing 
what the Bible said.' " 

Ho was confined all the following winter in a tower 
which was constantly liUed ivith smoke from tho prison 
fires, and where the wind and rain also came in freely and 
could not be kept out. His swelled limbs eiinced the 
acuteness of his sufferings. 

At the next assizes he agaiu detected several flaws in 
the new indictment, but was recommitted and sentenced 
to a premunire, which involved perpetual imprisonment. 
After some time he was transferred from Lancaster to 
Scarborough Castle in Yorkshire, and there placed in a 
room with no fireplace and open to the rain and storm. 
He describes it thns : "This room being to the seaside, 
and lying much open, the wind drove in the rain forcibly, 
so that the rain came over my bed and ran aboat the 
room, that I was fain to skim it up with a platter. And 
when my clothes were wet I had no fire to dry them ; so 
that my body was benumbed with cold and my fingers 
swelled, that one was grown as big as two." His friends 
were forbidden to bring lum food or comforts. He says, 
" Commonly a threepenny loaf served me three weeks, 
and Bometiraes longer, and most of my drink was water 
with wormwood steeped or bruised in it." 
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Truly hfts Maeaulay written of tlioso days, " Tlio prisons 
were liells on. earth, seminaries of every erime and of evei'y 
disease. At the assizes the lean and yellow culprits 
broQglit ivitii tliem from their cells to the dock aii at- 
mosphere of stench and pestilence which sometimes 
avenged them signally on bench, bar, and jury." 

After two years' contiimons imprisonment, George Fox 
was liberated from Searboi'ough by an order from the 
King, procured mainly through a friend nt court, one 
" Esquire Marsh," by whom he had long been known and 
appreciated, and who now declared that, if necessary, " he 
would go a hundred miles barefoot for the hberty of 
George Fox." The Governor of the Castle, who had at 
first treated him cruelly, gradually conceived a respect and 
esteem for his harmless honest- hearted prisoner. Ever 
afterwards he protected the Friends as ranch as Le could. 
(When, several years Inter, George Fox again visited 
Scarborough, the Governor invited him to his residence 
and treated him with the greatest courtesy.) The soldiers 
and officers, who had been severe to George at first, said 
of him at his discharge, " He is as stiff as a tree, ami as 
pure as a bell, for we could never bow him." 

He was now so very weak in body, when liberated, 
that it appeared nnlikeiy that he could long survive. He 
was only able to travel a milo or two in a day for some 
time afterward. 

His next imprisonment (of fourteen montlis) was at 
Worcester, in 1674. A clergyman there complained 
bitterly that through the preaching of Fox ho had lost 
nearly all the attendera of his church. Whereupon he 
prevailed upon the authorities to tender the oath of 
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allegiance, previotisly knowing Fox's soroples i 
taking it. Agaia his friends procured a writ of Habeas 
Corpus to bring liim to LonJon, and tlie Sheriff of Wor- 
cester permitted him to go up on parole. In London 
lie was, tlirongh some technical difficulty, remanded to 
Worcester, but the jndge permitted him to bo again 
at liberty on his promise to appear at the following 
assizes there. Here Jie was once more paroled till n 
future trial. Eventually he was conaigned to prison ; and 
during his conSnoment his beloved aged mother died, her 
end being hastened by bitter sorrow at her son's inability 
to come and talto leave of her. In 1C75, George Fox 
was once more removed to London liy Habeas Corpus ; 
this time his indictment was foand to be so full of errors 
that it was iraraediately quashed. Some of his enemies 
protested against his liberation, alleging that he was " a 
dangerons man," to which Lord Chief Justice Hale 
replied, that "ho had indeed heard some such reports, but 
he had also heard many more good reports of him." 
George Fox was, therefore, liberated, and during the 
remaining fifteen years of his hfe was permitted to remain 
in peace, unmolested by gaolers, writs, or assizes. 

Thoiisands of his friends suffered during: the reign of 
Charles the Second. That king, on his accession, had pro- 
mised a Friend (Richard Hubberthorn), " None of you shall 
suffer for your opinions or religion, so long as you live 
peaceably; andyonhave the wordof akingforit." What 
" the word of a lun^" was in a Stuart's mouth had been 
too often proved in Charles the First's days. And now, 
in his son's reign, there were, within one year of the 
above promise, 4,230 Friends committed to prison in- 
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nocent of crime or violence ! Mauy of these died m their 
bond a. 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, some of the Puritans 
had set up a StatQ-church in New England, and enforced 
compliance hy fines, imprisonmenfa and whippings. (Mr. 
Benjamin Scott, Chamberiain of London, has shoivn in a 
recent pamphlet (published by Bennett, London) that 
these persecuting Puritans of Boston ivere not of " the 
Pilgrim Father " stock. They ivere Episcopalians and not 
Nonconformists.) Finding these measures insufficient to 
deter the Friends, they hanged four of them. On hearing 
of this cruelty, the English Friends immediately sent 
a deputation to the King to plead for his interposition. 
Charles promptly granted amnndamua to stop such pro- 
ceedings, and, further, entrusted it lo a Friend, named 
Samuel Shattock, ^ho nas in England, haring been 
banished from New Eugland on pain of death if he 
returned. To the great chagrin of the colonial authorities 
he now returned as a Eoyal Commissioner, armed with a 
document oyertuming their own power in the matter. It 
was n bitter pill to swallow ; hut the Friends remaining in 
prison in the colony ivere forthwith liberated, and in 
future were permitted the exercise of their religion. 

King Charles would not have s.inctioned the severities 
which characterised his reign, in England, had ho not 
been over -persuaded by the clergy. Sometimes he 
plainly expressed his sense of their evil ways. Thus, in 
1667, in addresBiDg the Privy Council relative to the 
disorders of the times, he stated (as Bishop Burnet 
admits) that "the clergy were chiefly to blame for these 
disorders, for if they had lived well and gone about their 
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parishes, and taken pains to convince the Nonconformists, 
the nation miglit liave Ijeen by tliat time well settled. Bat 
they thonglit of nothing bat to get good benefices and to 
keep a. good table," 

The times were indeed awfnl. Licentiousness, hypocrisy, 
and cnielty were rampant. Scotland's fair landseapea 
were the scenes of martyrdom and butchery, and in 
England 2,000 of the most virtuous ministers, the 
flower of the age, were driven into nonconformity and 
penury. Many thousands more of the excellent of the 
land were immured in dungeons, tortured, starved, or 
hanged. Not too severely has Macaulay thus suna- 
marised this reign :— 

" Then came those days never to he recalled without a 
blush, the days of Ecryitude without loyalty, and sensuality 
without love, of liwflrfish talents and gigantic vices, the 
paraiiise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward. Die bigot, and the slave. The King 
cringed to his rival, that he might trample on his people ; 
sank into a viceroy of France, and pocketed, with com- 
placent infamy, her degrading insults and hor more de- 
grading gold. TJie caresses of harlots and the jests of 
buffoons regidatod the policy of the state. The govern- 
ment had just ability enough to deceive, and just rehgion 
enough to persecute. The principles of liberty were the 
scoff of every grinning courtier, and the Anathema 
Maranatha of every fawning dean. Crime succeeded to 
crime, and disgrace to disgrace, till the race, accursed of 
God and man, was a second time driven forth to wander 
on the face of the earth, and to be a by-word and a 
shaking of the head to the nations." 
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What contrasts, again, are afforded by the memorials of 
holy CoTenantors and Nonconfoi'mists of tLat day, as 
compared with the records of the Court and the luerarcliy ! 
Thna Pepys writes of a banquet at Whitehall, in April, 
1667: — ^" The cheer was extraordinary; each knight 
baying 40 dishes to his mesa, piled up five or six feet 
high; the room hung with the richest tapestry." And, 
side by side with records of the king's intrigues and 
profanities, we have descriptions of the sacrament being 
administered, with full ceremonial, to him and his three 
illegitimate sons, by the Bishops of London, Darhnm, and 
Rochester ! When, a year or two afterwards, the con- 
demned Duke of Monmouth asked for the sacrament, it 
was refused him, for his immorality! A king might 
sin a thousandfold, and yet receive, through episcopal 
" channels of grace," the rite whicli was asserted 
to confer "communion" with the awful and holy One, 
TFho, to the persistently wicked (whether king, bishop, 
or pauper) ever proclaims Himself to be " a consuming 
fire," an unreconciled and retributive Judge. But to the 
fallen unsuccessful sinner, " the Churcli " was " faithful " 
in its protest against his evil ways. 

Bishop Biirnet, in describing Charles's primate, Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, says, " He seemed not to Jiavo a deep 
sense of religion, if amj at all ; and spoke of it most 
eoniniO)ily as an engine of government and a matter of 
policy." Burinit adds that when the Earl of Clarendon 
urged the King to do justice to the Dissenters, "the ' 
bishops did not approve of it." Here again wo are re- 
minded that "The church religious is one thing; the 
charch pohtical is anoiher." 
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When the intolerance of tlio senior and higher clergy I 
was so excessive, it was not eni'prising that the Univer- 
sity stuck nts shotild display the same disposition. 
Thus when George Fox visited Cambridge, the young 
collegians assaulti'd him ax he entered the town, and 
unhorsed his companion. Ila records of them— "When 
we were in the inu they -were so rude in the courts and 
in the streets, that the miners, the colliers, and c&rterB 
eould never be ruder. Tlie people of the house naked ns, 
' what we would have for supper 1 ' ' Supper ! ' said I ; 
' were it not tlint the Lord's power is oyer them, these 
rude scholars luolc as if they would pluck us in pieces and 
moke a supper of us.' " 
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FOX'S FOEEIGN MISSION J0UKNET8. 



BAHS FOR AMBHICA — ESCAPES THE PIHATES^JUDCMEBT ON 
AN OPP08ER— BARBADOES — OOAHTS OF VIKGINIA— LAUQE 

MEETINGS— aSODE ISLAKB ITREEDOU OP IIIKISJTRT— ROGER 

WIUJAMS AKD THE FRIESDS^POS nBTOESS I 

HIS RETROSPECT OP AMERICAN TRAVEL— VISITS 1 

AND GERMANY— SECOND JOURNEY TO HOLLAND— PR0BRE8S 

OF QDAKBRISII ABROAD. 

Ik Fox's foreign travels he underwent many perils and 
hardships ; but, at the same time, received more genera! 
kindness and courtesy from all classes than in liis own 
country. 

Twelve of his fellow-preachers accompanied him on his 
voyage to the West ladies and North America in 1671. 
On the voyage they were chased by Barhary pirates, who 
overtook them, and appeared to he on the point of attacking 
their yacht; but unexpectedly desisted, to the great joy 
ond surprise of the captain and crew. Fox says for 
himself and his companions, " Friends wore well satisfied 
in themselves, having faith in God, and no fear upon their 
spirits." They sought the Lord's protection, and it was 
granted. Some weeks afterwards, at Barbadoes, a Bar- 
bary merchant gave information that one of the pirate 
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ships of his people had chased a large yacht at een, 

were just upon her ; but there was a spirit in her that thay 

could not take." 

Some years befoi-o George Fox visited liarbadoea, 
wealthy joiing man of that islaud, during a visit to 
Euglaad, fell in love with a rich Quaker orphan girl, 
who had been placed under the guardianship of George 
Tox by her mother. Ho accordingly appKed to i"ox 
for his consent to tlic man'iagc. Tfic latter refused, 
saying that the girl's niotlier had specially desired that her 
daughter might be trained np in the fear of tlie Lord, 
added, " and therefore I shonld betray the trust reposed 
in me if I sliould consent that he who was out of the fear 
of God should marry her." The young man, who was 
common swearer and a had man," was exceedingly angry. 
When, after his return to Barbadoes, he heard of the 
expected arrival of George Fox in the island, he repeatedly 
swore, " I'll have him burned!" George Fox records, 
" About tea days after, he was struck with a violent 
burning fever, of which he died, and by which his Ijodywas 
so scorched that the people said ' it was as black as 
a coal.' Three days before I landed, his body was laid in 
the dost." 

George Fox's transatlantic visit was of groat service in 
organising the numerous Friends previously gathered by 
earlier Quaker preachers. lie everywhere assisted in the 
establishment of disciplinary meetings and administratiTe 
rules. Tlie humane treatment of negroes and Indians 
claimed much of his attention. Ho visited some of the 
Indian tribes in the forests, and held mcetin< 
them to mutual satisfaction. 
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In the then primitive condition of the American colonies 
travelling was arduous work, involring constant camping 
out at night, fording deep rivers, wading through swamps 
and quagmires, and penetrating Tast wildernesses. Thus, 
whilst coasting amongst tho bays and rivers of Virginia, 
he records, — " Being got to land we made a fire in the 
woods to warm and dry ns, and there we lay all that night, 
the wolves howling about us. Next day we sailed again ; 
but, the wind being against us, we made but httle way, and 
were fain to get to shore at Point Comfort, where yet we 
found but small comf t f th w ather was so cold that, 
though we made a d fi n the woods to ]ie by, 
our water that we had t f own use was frozen 

near the fire-side. "W m d t a again the next day ; 
but, the mnd being t n and nst ns, wo advanced but 
httle, but were glad to get to land again and travel about 
to find some house where wo might buy some provisions ; 
for our store was spent. That night, also, we lay in the 
woods ; and so extremely cold was the weather, the wind 
blowing high, and the frost and snow being great, that it 
was hard for some to abide it." In other places they 
were pestered with mosquitoes. In the log-houses of the 
colonists they received a hearty welcome; but even here 
they often spent the night lying in their clothes by the 
fires of pin o- knots. 

In several of tho colonies George Fox attended large 
General Meetings and Yearly Meetings of the district. 

In Rhode Island he met with a special welcome. Some 
of the magistrates there said that if they had money 
enough they would hire him to be their resident minister. 
On hearing this, he remarked, "It was time for me to 
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be gone ; for if their eye was so mticli to me, or any of us, 
they would not come to tlieir own Teacher. For this 
thing [hiring ministers] had spoiled many, hy hindering 
them from improving their own talents ; whereas onr 
labour is to bring erery one to his own Teacher tVt 
liimself." 

Tliis was very hononrable and disinterested. But it is 
to bo wished that George Fox and tlie Friends had con- 
fined themselves to the encouragement of the cultivation 
of individual gifts, without proceeding further to stigmatise 
all paid preachers as "hireling ministers," to uae their 
favourite term. Tlie establishment of settled pastorates, 
in addUion to individnal freedom of religious function, 
has been fonnd to he a necessity, in every ago of tbo 
Church nniversnt, for the great masses of mankind. Small 
select bodies of "ready-made" Cliristians, all educated 
and subjected to o. carefally -maintained church discipline, 
as amongst the Friends and Plymouth Brethren, do not 
need, the care of permanent pastors. Each member is t\ 
priest. And this condition of things is eminently favonr- 
able to the development of the highest form of individual 
energy and usefulness, both religions and philanthropic. 
Quakerism is a standing proof of this. 

But Quakerism is also a standing proof that its own 
system is utterly unadapted for the unconverted and 
ignorant masses of mankind. It is admirable for the 
prepared few, a failure ns to the untrained many. 

Nevertheless, it is also plain that the testimonies of 
Fox and the Friends against the "one man system" of 
ministry have been, and are still, a valuable protest 
against the opposite extremes of luerarchical and ritual- 
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The Friends liave ever held firmly by the aueient, 
divine, and common-sense rule, " a tree is knoKit bi/ its 
fi-uita." They jnstly refuse to belie™ in the impai-tation 
or presence of inrisible spiritual "graces" where there is not 
the external proof and eyidcnce of their presence. 

Again, there is still a high value in the Quaker testi- 
mony against the prominence of the money element in the 
churches. Tlie Spectator has recently complained, with 
truth, that " the principle of the Church of England seems 
to be, that unless a man is wealthy enough to pay for a 
University education, he cannot possibly be fit to preach 
the Gospel to others." In fact, the Anglican Establish- 
ment virtually says — " It never pleases God to call a man 
to tiiB ministry except he has so many hundred pounds to 
pay for the preliminary expenses virtually imposed by our 
bishops." Or, at least, "If God does call a man to the 
office, our bishops will not recognise his call as valid, 
apart from the outlay of a considerable sum of money." 
Is this a scriptural state of affairs ? Is this a proof of 
"apostolic Buccession"? 
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WLilst in Eliodo Island, George Fox and Iiis coni' 
panions met with an opponent in the eminent and un- 
doubtedlj godly Roger WiEiams, one of fhe cLief founders 
of that colony. He objected to tbc tLooIogy of Fox as 
obscuring the fulness and freedom of the pardoning \ova 
of God in the Lord Jesus. Having vaiidy sought for an 
opportunity of arguiiig iu person with George Fox, ho 
wrote a book of fourteen theses, quaintly entitled (after 
the manner of the age) " George Fox digged out of his 
Burrowea," Boston, 1676. In tho preface he thus 
explains its object : 

" To tJiB people called Quakers. 

"Friends and countrymen. From my childhood, now 
above threescore years, the Father of lights and mercies 
touched my soul irith a love to Himself, to His only 
begotten Son, the truo Lord Jesus, aud to His Holy 
Spirit," &a. Then, after describing his experiences, he 
adds — "My conclusion is that, 'Be of good cheer, thy 
sins arc forgiven tboe' (Matt, ix.), is one of tlie joyfullest - 
sonnds that ever came to poor sinful ears. How to obtain 
that sound from the mouth of that Mediator that spoke 
it 13 the great dispute betiveen the Protestants and the 
Romanists. This is also the great point between the true 
Protestants and yourselves." 

Eventually, three of tho companions of George Fox 
(Edmundson, Stubbs, and Bumyeat), had a public dispnts 
with Roger Williams, but it was a very imsatisfactory one. 
Williams states, respecting it, " My disadvantages in our 
contests, especially at Newport, were great and many ; for 
though John Stubbs and John Burnyeat were more civil 
and ingenious, yet William Edmundson was nothing but ft 
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bnndle of ignorance and boisteroHsness ; lie ivoulj spealc 
first and all, though all three were constantly on me at 
once," &o. 

There appears to have been fair ground of complaint as 
to the want of courtesy towards Williams, and, at an ad- 
journed discussion, this OTerbcaring treatment was still 
further manifested; insomuch that at length "stood up 
Captain John Green onp of our magistrates, who obscrv- 
mg the insulting caiiiage especially of W. Edmnndson, he 
desirtd leave to propose one query, which being granted, 
he sail ho spal e not as a magistrate with authority, but 
as an auditoi and sittir by ; and he said, ' I desire to 
1 now whethci Mr Williams he here as a delinquent, 
charge 1 to answei at tjic iiar, or as a disputant upon 
equal terms ? 

beorge Fox s return voyage from America was a very 
tempestuous one \et ho thankfully records, " The same 
good hand of Provi lence that went with us and carried us 
safely over, watched over ns in onr rctui'ii, and brought us 
safely back again. Thanksgiving and praises bo to His 
holy namo for ever. Many sweet and precious meetings 
we had on board the ship during this voyage (commonly 
two a week), wherein the blessed presence of the Lord did 
greatly refresh us, and often break in upon and under the 
company, When we came into Bristol harbour there lay 
a man-of-war, and the press-master came on hoard to 
impress our men. Wo had a meeting at that time in the 
ship with the seamen, before we went to shore ; and the 
press-master sat down with us, stayed the meeting, and 
was well satisfied with it. After the meeting, I spoke to 
him to leave two of the men he liad impressed in our ship 
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(for lie bad imprcssei] fuar), one of which was a lame 
he swd, ' at mj reqaest lie would.' " 

This American journey occapicd two years. George 
Fox thus Euinmarises it in one of his letters, dated 1672 : 
— " We have had great travail by land and sea, and 
rivers and bays and creeks, in New England, Xew Jersey, 
DeUirare, Maiyland, Virginia, Carolina ; where we have 
bad great service among Friends and governors and others, 
and with the Indiana and their king and emperor. Ofa 1 
blessed be the Lord God Almighty, who is over all, and 
over all givcth dominion : and glory bo to His great Name 
for ever. Amen." 

In 1677, in company with 'William Penn and Robert 
Barclay, the two most eminent of the Quakers, except 
himself, George Fos spent several months preaching in 
Holland and Germany. At that time there were already 
many Friends in varions parts of the Continent. At 
Amsterdam, monthly and qnarterly " meetings for disci- 
pline" had been established, and it was now resolved to 
institute a Yearly Meeting " for Friends in all tlie United 
Provinces of Holland, Embden, the Palattnate, Hambnrg, 
Frederick stadt, Dantzic, and other places in Germany." 

During this jonmey, Geoige Fox held many meetings 
with the Friends and others. On arriving at towns ha 
nsed to inrjnire " whether there were any tender people in 
the town that feared God, or that had a mind to diBConrse 
of the tilings of God." His interpreter on sach occasions 
was a Batch Quaker, named .Tohn Clans. 

In ICSi he paid a second very brief visit to Holland. 

Qnakerism has now died ont in Holland. Die writer 
well remembera the last representative of the Duteh 
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I'Viends, a venerable man named John S. Mollett, of Am- 
sterdam. There arc a few Friends ftt Pyrmont and 
Mindea in Germany, and a few at Paris, Nismes, Con- 
genies, and elsewhere in the South of France. In Norway 
there are seyeral hnndreds ; hut Ecarcelj anj in other parts 
of the Continent. 

In the United States^especially in Oliio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas — the Friends are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, and already form an aggregate of 
sereral hundred t! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PHITATE LIFE AND PERSONAL CH.\EACTEKISTICS 
OP FOX. 



HItt SEAKltlACiE— MSISTERESTED CONDUCT— HI3 A 
A HUSBAND A 
CAEE FOR HE 

PBBTY — fox's pebsonal appeabance— hih piEaciKQ eyes, 

FOWBBFeL VOICE, BODILY STBENOTH, AND SWIFTNESS — HIS 
TWO PORTRAITS — HIS APPAHEL^VERY TBliPEEATB — tS- 
STANCES OF HIS BHBEWDSES9— KNOWLEDQE OP NATURAL 
THINGS — APPBECIATION OF BYMBOLISM — HIS SOUND JUDO- 
WEST— COURAGEOUS, CHEERFUL, AXD ENERGETIC — HIS 

PRATEEFUL VIGILANCE AND SERIOCSHESB REVEREND 

BUyPOONB FOX REMARKABLY COSTERSAST WITH THE 

aCHIPTDRES — NOT BLOQUBST, 



George Fok'b marriage with the widow of Judge 
Fell occasioaed very little interraptioii to his ministerial 
activity. After a brief " honeymoon " of ten days, he 
again started on a religious journey through the southern 
connties, and thence to London. Meanwhile hia wife 
returned to Swarthraoor. She had but recently been, 
liberated from four years' imprisonment in Lancaster 
Castle (for refusing to take an oath). A few months 
after her marriage, her adversaries again arrested her, 
and Te-committed her, at the age of fifty-six to Lancaster 
Castle. £nt good interest was made in her behalf with 
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tlie king, who soon issued Lis mandate for her liberation, 
accompanying it with "a discharge under the broad seal 
to clear both her and her estate." The remaining thirty- 
ono years of her life were spent in trnnquillity, or at 
least nudisturbcd by iraprisonmenta or forfeitures of 
estate. 

George Fox's conduct in respect to his marriage was 
highly honourable and disinterested. Before coming to a 
concluBion, he consulted the seven daughters of his in- 
tended wife, and also her sons-in-law, and obtained their 
cordial sanction of the proposal. Ho also took care that the 
provision for these children of Judge Pell was thoroughly 
settled and secured before tho marriage. The Judge's 
son was the only member of the family who disapproved 
of the union ; but, inasmuch as he had become a wild and 
irreligious young man, his ojiinion was of little, if any, 
importance, and was, therefore, very properly dis- 
regarded. 

George Fox, after describing his conference with Mar- 
garet Fell's family, respecting the proposed union, adds, 
" I told them, 'I was plain, and wonld have all things 
done plainly; for I sought not any ontwA^rd advantage to 
myself.' So after I had thus acquainted the children with 
it, our intention of marriage was laid before Friends, 
hoth privately and publicly, to the full satisfaction of 
Friends, many of whom gave testimony thereunto that it 
was of God. Afterwards, a meeting being appointed 
on purpose for the accomplishing thereof, in tho 
puhhc meeting-house at Broadmead, in Bristol, wo 
took each other in marriage, the Lord joining ns 
together." 
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About inelve years after this nnion, oa tlie occasion 
of George Fox having to appear in a court of law relative 
to a claim on the estate of Swartlimoor for amall tithes, 
William Mead, wlio liad married one of Judge Fell's 
daughters, informed the court that " Greorge Pox had, 
hcfore marriage, engaged liimself not to meddle with his 
wife's estate." The judges present could scarcely beliere 
in Eueh disinterested conduct, until documents in proof 
of it were produced. 

George and Margaret Fox's union was, throughout, 
a happy and affectionate one. Their mutnal love was 
eminently a.cconipanied by that which the poet Cowper 
describes as an essential element of the tmest and best 
attachments, whether conjugal or social — 

" Heligion ruling m the brsaet 
A principal iugrodient." 

After the decease of Fox, liia widow, writing a narrative 
of the persecutions he had suffered, commences with these 
words : " It pleased Almighty God to take away my dear 
husband out of this eril troublesome world, who was not 
a man thereof, being chosen out of it; who had his life 
and being in another region, and whoso testimony was 
i^ainst the world, that the deeds thereof were evil, and 
therefore the world hated him." At the age of seventy- 
seven, Margaret Fox undertook the then very arduous 
journey from Swarthmoor to London (250 miles), to visit 
her husband, who had been prostrated by illness whilst 
continuing his ililigence in the oversight of the nnmerous 
charities established through his influence. In mentioning 
this undertaking as " that great journey," the good woman 
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a father in CJirist he took care of the whole family and 
boneebold of faith, which tho Lord had made him an 
eminent overseer of." 

Twice after hia marriage, George Fox was able to spend 
two years uninterruptedly at Sworthnioor with his wifo. 
On other occasions his visits to his nortlicm borne were of 
short duration. His early coYcnant with tho Lord con- 
tinned throughout life to be the paramount afTection of his 
spirit, his traly deep affection for bis wife not excepted. 
Even at tho close he was far distant from her. But when- 
ever opportunitiea for manifestations of their mutual love 
and sympathy occnrred, they were promptly and eagerly 
seized Ijy both. Thus, on the occasion of Margaret Fox's 
brief but ve.vatious imprisonment at Lancaster, soon after 
her marriage, her husband vigorously and cfficacioasly 
exerted himself to procure a royal mandate for her 
liberation. 

Wlien, in 1674, he was imprisoned at Worcester, I 
faithful wife travelled thither from the North to be n 
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him, nud to wait upon him ns mnch aa possible. Shortly 
afterwards she proceeded to London, and interceded with 
tlie king' on his behalf. Charles was willing to grant 
a free pardon ; but Fox would not accept of his libera- 
tion on tlicse or any terms acknowledging him as a 
delinquent. He was eventually liberated by the quashing 
of his indictment. 

Dnring his absences from Swnrthmoor ho vigilantly 
watched over his wife's interests, and took measures to 
protect her from the persecutioaa of some of the neigh- 
bouring clergy and magistrates. A letter written from 
London, August 8tb, 1C81, relative to one of these 
injuries, commences thus: " Dearly beloved,— There is a 
nimonr here that one of the Justice Kirhys (but which I 
canuot tell) took one of our lot oxen and killed him for 
his own table, in his own house, which ox was distrained 
and taken away from theo on account of yoor meeting at 
Swartlimoor. Now of the truth of this I desire to know, 
and with a witness or two to prove it ; for justices of peace 
do not deny appeals here." Ho then requests a minute 
specification of all the circumstances, with particular 
reference to the terras of certain Acts of Parhameut which 
he mentions. He concludes his letter with the words — 
" Therefore, sweetheart, 1 do entreat thee let me soon 
Icnow the truth of all these things, and what thon writes 
let it he proved by witnesses. Xhy faithful husband, 
George Fox, P.S, Tlio Lord preserve thy soul ia patience 
through all thy aufierings, troubles, and trials." 

This excellent couple were also watchful over one 
another's comfort in smaller matters. In " Tha Fella of 
Swarthmoor" it is stated of George Fo.v that i(, vhea 
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he was from home, bin wife seot him money, it seems he 
was sure to lay out full as much, or more, in a present for 
her. Thus, on one occasion, he tells her that with the 
money she had given him to huy clothes for himself, he 
had purchased of Kichnrd Smith a piece of red cloth for a 
mantle, belioTing sho rec[uired that more than he needed 
the coat. And in one of his letters, written to his wife 
from Worcester prison, he tells her he had got a friend to 
purchase as much blnck Spanish cloth as would moke her 
a gown, with what she had giren him, adding, " It cost a 
great deal of money, but I will save.' " From incidental 
allusions to presents of salmon, &c., sent from Swarthmoor 
to George Fos, it is evident that, on the other hand, his 
personal comforts were a matter of great interest to his 
loving partner. 

George Fox derived from his own family and patrimo- 
nial property an income sufficient for his personal support. 
Although not actively taking part in any business, he held 
shares in two vessels trading from Scarborough, and had 
an interest in some other undertakings also. From his 
letters wo gather that he had money lodged in the hands of 
TarioHS Friends. Fnrlher, n grant of a thousand acres of 
land in Pennsylvania had been presented to him by William 
Penn, but he does not appear to have received any income 
from this latter source. 

The personal appearance of George Fox was dignified 
and portly. His friend, William Penn, describes him as 
being "a bulky person," Gerard Croese speaks of him 
as "a large and succulent man." Penn also says of 
him, " his very presence expressed a religious majesty," 
He adds : " The inwardness and weight of liis spirit, the 
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roverence ami solemnity of his address and bcbavionr, xad 
the fewness and fulness of his words, have often struck 
even strangers ivith admiration, as the; ttsed to reach 
others with consola^on. The most awful, lining, reverent 
frame I ever felt or beiield, I must say, was his in prayer. 
And Irnly it was a testimony he knew and lived nearer to 
the Lord than other men ; for they that know Him most 
will see most reason to approach Him n-ith reverence and 
fear. 

" Ho was of an innocent life, no hnsy-body nor self- 
seeker, neither touchy nor critical. So mock, contented, 
modest, easy, steady, tender, it was n pleasure to be in 
his company. A most merciful man, as ready to forgive 
as nnapt to givo or take offence. Civil beyond all forms 
of breeding in his behaviour ; very temperate, eating little 
and sleeping less." 

Thomas EUwood (the friend of Milton) describes Fox 
as being "graceful in countenance, manly in personage, 
grave in gesture, coHi'teous in conversation, instructive in 
discourse, free from affectation in speech or cnrrisge." 

His eyes were peculiarly bright and piercing. When 
preaching in Holland, a Mennonite minister requested 
him to keep his eyes off him, "for they pierced him," 
Again, at Carlisle, a Baptist deacon said to him, " Do not 
pierce me so with tliy eyes ; keep thy eyes off me." One 
of his gaolers also told him not to look at him so pierc- 
ingly. Sometimes, as he walked along, people would 
exclaim, " Look at his eyes !" Even judges on the bench 
would flinch beneath their poworfnl glances. His hair was 
thick, long, and inclined to curl. In this respect (as in 
his dress also) he appears to have affected no needless 



eccentricity, Tlio Puritans generally liold long Lair in 
abhorrence. He mentions that when many persons com- 
plained of the length of his hair, he replied that inasmnch 
as God had given it to him, and as he felt no pride in its 
growth, he should allow it to remain. 

His Yoico was an uniisnally powerful one, and enabled 
him to command attention even in noisy and tiimultuoiis 
assembhcs. A jiidga oiice exclaimed to him in conrt, 
" Tliou hast good lungs ; I must have four or five town- 
criers in to drown thy Toiee." When confined in Carlisle 
gaol (in 1G53) the gaoler brought a fiddler to annoy 
George with his noise, but the latter raised his voice 
and song 80 loudly that, he says, " My voice drowned 
the noise of the fiddle and struck and confounded them, 
and made them give over fiddling and go their way." 
(_ Journal I. 331.) 

This mighty voice served him well in his open-air 
preachings, especially amongst the fells of Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, as when from Pardshaw 
Crag, or the rock above Firbank Chapel, be addressed 
assembled thousands on the mountain sides. 

His bodily strength was great. If it had not been so 
he would Lave died in early manhood from the assaults, 
imprisonments, beatings, fastings, and hardships of every 
kind wliich ho endured. Similar suii'erings terminated 
the career of most of his young and energetic contem- 
porary preachers ; but his powerful franie enabled liim 
to survive all the strains pnt upon it, and to see tho 
barque of Quakerism brought into a quiet haven before 
he died. When, on one occasion, an officer determined 
to make him boiv by main force, and ran violently 
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against him to knock liim down, George quietly maintained ' 

himself erect, his ndversary being nnaWe to bend thai 
stalwart form. 

If occasion reqnired tlie exertion, he could outmn most 
men. Indeed liis Bpeed of morenicnt at such times ac- 
quired for him the reputation of a irizunl. For this and 
similar reaEoiis, when ho waa arrested bj a company of 
soldiers tu Lancashire, they placed a guard at the chimney- 
opening, fearing lest George might disajipenr imexpectedly 
in that direction ! . 

There are current severa] portraits of George Fox, 
of which two are widely published. One of these two 
ri'presents him as a young man of a dismnl and fanatical 
appearance, and gives the idea of a deluded and half- 
insane visionary. A copy of this portrait (wo believe) wes 
exhibited in the picture-gallery at South Kensington. 
Bnt it is probably a mere libel on Fox, and there appears 
to be no foundation for its authenticity. Tlie other, and 
most usual portrait {sec JTrontispkre), represents him, as 
his contemporaries describe him to hove been, a portly, 
dignified jerson, of g-rave, but pleasing expression, am! 
with very bright eyes. The latter portrait was first pub- 
lished, in a separate form, by Thomas Stackhouse, a 
Quaker bookseller, of Bell Alley, London, who copied it 
from B. plate in an old volume of the seventeenth centurj-. 
That plate contained six portraits of eminent Noncon- 
formists, as Baxter, Eunyan, and others. Five of these 
portraits were known to be faithful likenesses of their 
subjects, Tihence there is reason to conclude that the remain- 
ing one, that of Fok, is probably also a correct delineation. 

His dress was simple, and does not nppesr to have 
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differed in cut or stjle from the usual apparel of sober 
men of the period. His grcj suit with "alchemy 
buttons " is mentioned, also his strong " leather 
breeches" for travelliug, or for wear in perilous ex- 
peditions. His linen was scrupulously clean. When 
itineratiog on foot he took care to carry a supply of it 
with him. On. one occasion when hrouglit before a 
magistrate (during his first journey to Yorkshire) as 
being a suspicious character, the justice exclaimed, " He 
is not a vagrant by hia liuen," and presently liberated 
hioi. A principal source of his trouble during his im- 
prisonments was tlie intolerably filtiiy condition of the 
gaols. For instance, the state of Carlisle gaol, at the 
time of his confinement there, was so horrible that a 
woman was almost eaten to death by vermin. 

He was very temperate and eren abstemious, living for 
many weeks at a time on vegetable diet, and frequently 
fasting in early life. During his days of special ministry 
lie sometimes omitted dinner altogether, or merely re- 
freshed himself with a draught of water. In later Hfe 
lie took a Uttle wine (os mentioned in a letter by Sarah 
Fell), but he was always a special advocate of sobriety, 
both by precept and example. William Peim speaks of 
his "exemplary sobriety" in all respects. His indol- 
gence in sleep was also very limited. He was habitually 
an early riser, and repeatedly owed to this practice his 
escape from apprehension by magistrates and constables. 

He was a man of great shrewdness. He repeatedly 
detected flaws in the indictments presented against him 
by his persecutors at assizes and sessions. For example, 
wlieu arraigned before Jndge Turner at Lancaster, he 
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cx]iose(l one discrepancy after another, both as to date aiu) 
fact, ill the indictment, until the local jnstices " Btamped" 
with rage. At another aasize-trial ho detected other 
similar inistalics, which irritated the judge to csclum, 
" Take liim away, gaoler, take liiin. away." At a third 
assize-trial (at Laiineeston) Chief Jnatico Glyn com- 
manded liim to take ofT his hat. George replied, 
" Where did ever any magistrate, king, or judge, from 
Moses to Daniel, command any to put off their hats 
when they came hefore them in their courts? — And if 
the law of England doth command any sucli thing — show 
me that law, either written or printed." Then the judge 
grew very angry, and said, " I do not carry my law- 
books on my back." "But," said George, " te!l me 
where it is printed in any statute-book that I may read 
it." The judge cxclainieii, " Take him away, prevari- 
cator 1 " George adds, " So they took ns away and put 
us among the thieves." Presently after, he calls to the 
gaoler, " Bring them up again." When they came in, 
the jmlge said to them, "Come, where had they haU 
' from Moses to Daniel' ; come, answer me, I have you 
fast now." Bat he did not know his man — George, who 
was, like Apollos, "mighty in the Scripture," unhesi- 
tatingly responded, "Thou mayst read in the third of 
Daniel, that the three children were cast into the fiery 
furnace by Nebuchadnezzar's command, with their coats, 
their hose, and their hats on." Once more the baffled 
and enraged judge cried out, " Take them away, gaoler." 
On one occasion, For met a man whose finger had 
JQst been out off by an intoxicated person on horseback. 
The latter having been stopped, George ordered a person 
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to get on. the horso and ride on to th t trat 

remarking, "that tlie offender wo H b t f 

lest he should lose his horse." Ag wh t n g 

Leicester gaol, George wished to m k rr 

ments for the comfort of himself and h mp h t 

fii-st took the precaution of inquirin wl w th m t 
there, whether the gaoler or his wif Th J tt p d 
to be the head of authority, for, " although she was lame, 
and sat mostly in her chair, not being able to go bat on 
cmtehes, jet she would beat her husband when he came 
within her reach, if he did not as she would have him." 
Accordingly, George made his negotiations with the 
wife. He adds, respecting her husband, " Before wo 
came, when those few Friends that were prisoners there 
met together (on the Sabbath) if any of them was moved 
to pray to the Lord, the gaoler wonld come up with his 
quarter-staff in his hand, and his masti£f-dog at his heels, 
and pluck them down by the hair of t!io lieaJ, and strilie 
them with his staff; bnt when Lo stmcl; Friends, the 
mastiff-dog, instead of falling upon Friends, would take 
the Etas' out of his hand." (Journal II. IG.) 

Whether we should add to the illdstrations of George 
"Fox's shrewdness the fact that he systematically avoided 
taking physic, may be a matter for difference of opinion. 
Bnt, at any rate, he retained good health to an advanced 
period of life without having recourse to doctors or medi- 
cine. Yet we find that he had a good opinion of the 
medicinal virtues of herbs for others, in early life he had 
some thought of becoming a doctor. And at his death he 
bequeathed a piece of ground in Philadelphia, given him 
by W. Penn, for the purpose of a botanic garden. This 



is, perhaps, the first idea of a. botauic garden in Eugtish 
liistory. He also ordered another portion of his Phila- 
tlelpliia land to be deToted to the purpose of a playgronnd 
for the bojs and girls of the city. 

William Peua calls him "a dii^ine and a. naturalist,^' 
iind adds, " I have been Burprised at his questions and 
answers in natural thingrs." He often refers in particular 
to the spiritual tbingis of which Tarious plants and animals 
are types or emblems. In this respect George Fox par- 
tially anticipated Swedenborg In the development of the 
doctrine of "correspondences" between the material and 
immaterial creation, as interpreted by the science of 
Hymbolism. 

Thus, in one place he writes, " The Lord showed me 
that the natures of those things which were hurtful with- 
out, were within, in the hearts and minds of wicked men. 
The natures of dogs, swine, vipers, of Sodom aud Egypt, 
Pharaoh, Cain, Ishmacl, Esau, &c. ; the natures of these 
I saw within, though people had been looking without." 

" I saw also how people read the Scriptures without a 
right sense of them, and without duly applying them 
to their own states. 

"Thus I saw it was an easy matter to say, death reigned 
from Adam to liases, &c. ; but none could kuow ktHO 
death reigned from Adam to JIoscs, &c., but by the same 
Holy Spirit that Mosea was in." The Mosaic typos, the 
journeys of tiie Israelites, the experiences of the Jews 
imder Judges and Kings, the construction of the Tabernacle 
and Temple, were al! to bo studied in the light of Clirist 
and by His Spirit. Hendds: "As man comes throng'h, 
by the Spirit and power of God, to Christ, who fulfils the 
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types, figures, sliailowe, promises and prophecies that were 
of Him, and is led by the Holy Gliost into the Irutk 
and substance of the Scriptures, sitting down in Him wlio 
is the anthor and end of them, then arc they read and 
iraderstood with profit and great dehght." 

From inattention to this principle of study, the Bible is 
so often a " dry" hook even to professing Christians. 

His judgment (at any rate after his early experiences) 
was good, and commanded the respect and deference of his 
coadjutors, WilliamPennfurtherrecordsofhim: "Though 
God had visibly clothed him with a diTine preforcnee and 
authority, yet he never abused it, hut held Ms place in the 
church of Cod with great meekness and a most engaging 
hamihty and moderation. By night and by day, by sea 
and by land, in this and in foreign countries, I never saw 
iiini out of his place, or not a match for every service 
or occasion." Another of his contemporaries, speaking of 
his presence at the deliberations of the principal Friends, 
remarked, " I observe that when George is present, the 
others are mostly silent," Again, in the old records 
of tlie London Friends we find that, at the appointment 
of committees to manage various matters, the entry is 
sometimes made respecting the most difficult questions, 
" We ivili leave this for G. F." 

We have already alluded to his courage. It was in- 
domitable. Wherever there was special peril George 
wonld present himself, not in rashness, but as the leader 
of his people, and that he might bear the bnmt of tho 
battle. Thus, when the sudden and fanatiu outbreak of 
the Fifth Monarely Men occarred in London, about 
1660, when the passions of the mob were especially 
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(>scit«d ogBinst the Frieo Js, vrlio were be] ieved (without any 
reoson) to bo connected willi that mad movement, George 
Fox boMlj walked the atreeta BS tisiial, and sought oppor- 
tunities of public!}' showing himself, at the risk of bis life, 
as a peaceable and ordcilv citi^.en. Again, trhenever 
magistrates and constables threatened to comG and break 
up particular gatherings of the Prieuds, if he happened to 
be anjrwhere in the neighbourhood, he took care to present 
hiinseir at the post of danger, both to confront bis adrer- 
snrics nud to assist bis brethren, He wsa haled before 
magistrates sixty times in thirty-six yoare. 

Like his mfe, George was of a kindly cheerful disposi- 
tiou. He records of a very painfnl illness, " Yet I was 
pretty cheery, and my spirit kept above it all." This was 
a constant characteristic. Penn says lie was " even in his 
spirit to the last, as if death were hardly worth notice or a 
mention," and that he was through life " nei'(/i«c touohymyf 

His energy and life-long perseverance were marreUona. 
These characteristics we have already alluded to. Penn 
styles him " an incessant labonrer." He exercised a con- 
stant and simultaneous care over all the companies of his 
people— from Germany to Virginia. Penn adds ; " He was 
often where the records of the affaire of the church are 
kept, and the letters from the many meetings of God's 
people over all the world ho had read to him and commu- 
nicated them to the meeting that is weekly held there [in 
London] for sucli services." His correspondence was 



We have taken the trouble to count the visits to various 
localities recorded in his journals. They amount to up- 
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wards of thirteen hundred. Some of these visits occupied 
montlis, or even years. Tbey inclndB Lis travels on botli 
sides of the Atlantic. 

For mattcrB requiring scholastic learning and researcL, 
his own education had not qualified him ; btit in these 
things he had the faculty of availing himself of the attain- 
ments of those who {lilte Penn and Barclay) had received 
& collegiate training. He was skilfnl In snggcsting the 
services of such. For instance, when tho legahty of 
Quaker marriages was first contested, George Fox promptly 
wrote to one of his learned friends as follows : 

" Now, dear R. E. — I desire that thou would search all 
the hbraries concerning marriages and what they say 
of them, and the Fathers, and how they did before the 
Monks first came in; and search histories nod laws, 
and see what thou canst bring out, both good and had ; 
and what niaketh a marriage ; and do what thou canst in 
this thing," &c. (MS. quoted in W. Tanner's " Three 
Lectures.") 

One of bis most prominent characteristics was his 
prayerful vigilance of hfe and conversation, and his 
avoidance of "idle words." This conspicuous trait was 
on indispensable accompaniment of one who sought to be 
eminently nsod of the Holy Spirit. In this sobriety of 
soul, a ministerial qualification so repeatedly urged by the 
Apostle Paul, (especially in tho Epistles to Titus and 
Timothy,) George Fox, his contemporaries and successors 
in the ministry, have, for the most pnrt, been very ex 
emplary. One can conceive of no cliaraetcr more inappro- 
priate to a preacher than that of being conspicuous 
a jester. Seldom have Friends figured as such. 
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Uiis subject an eminent Wcsleyan (Rev. Wm. Arthur, i 
his " Tongue of Fire," p. 317) thus writes : 

"Among tlie liindrancos wliicli will prevent any one 
from having the ' tongue of fire,' none acts more directly 
than any misuse of the tongue itself. If the door of the 
lips be not guarded ; if uncliari table or idle speech be 
indulged ; if political or party discussion be permitted 
to excite heats; if 'foolish talking or jesting' be a 
chosen method of display, it is not to be supposed that 
the same tongue will be a medium whereia the sacred flre 
of the Spirit will delight to dwell. Who has ever worn 
at the same time the reputation of a tri£er and of a man 
powerful to search consciences ? " 

The writer, at a recent religious anniversary at Exeter 
Hall, hail the pleasure of listening to a forcible and 
dignified, jet cheerful, address by the author of the above 
quotation. That address and one or two others stood out 
in marted and very favourable conti'ast, as compared with 
two speeches at the same meeting, deUvered by ministerial 
jesters. Tlie absurd anecdotes (several of theiu of gross 
impropriety) and the unctuous flattery of the chairman 
indulged in by these gentlemen, although they elicited 
the laughter of the younger portion of the assembly, 
caused evident sorrow to elder and thoughtful hearers. 
Similar exhibitions on the part of some " popular" 
ministers are but too frequent. But, happily, tiie 
great body of ministers of all denominations exercise 
much care in this respect, yet none more so than the 
followers of Fox. These also avoid, in general, the 
opposite extreme of sanctimoniousness and the aS'ectatiou 
of gravity by a mere empty dumbness and stolid silence. 
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The latter weakness used to be a failing of some of the 
Friends in the last century; but has, in great degree, 
now disappeared. 

George Fox was so thoroughly conversant with the 
Bible, that the historian Gerard Croese remaiKs of him 
" Having incessantly continued in the study of the ficnp 
tore from liis infancy to Lis latter end, he became so 
exactly versed in them that there was no remarLable say- 
ing in all the Holy Writings that escaped his hnowledge 
or remembrance. I have heard some of his friends say, 
and not those of the valgar sort, but men of learning 
and knowledge, that tliough the Bible wore lost it might 
be fonnd in the mouth of George Fox." 

In his autobiograjihical "Journal" alone, he quotes 
from upwards of 240 chapters of the Bible. His letters 
and " Doctrinals " abound crerywhere with similar 
^notations. 

The preaching of George Fox was not characterised by 
eloquence (likethat of Edward BuiToughor JanjesNajlor); 
hut nevertheless possessed remarkable power. It carried 
with it " the demonstration of the Spirit." William Penn, 
in describing it, whilst admitting that his mode of expres- 
sion was aometinies " uncouth and unfashionable to nice 
ears," adds that "his matter was nevertheless very pro- 
found, and would not only bear to bo often considered ; 
but the more it was so, the more weighty and instructing 
it appeared. God sent him. No arts or parts had any 
share in the matter or manner of his ministry. He much 
laboured to open truth to the people's understandings, 
and to ground them upon the principle and principal, 
Ohrist Jesus, the light of the world ; that by bringing 
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them to something thai tcits of God in themselues, they 
loiglit the better know and judge of Him and themselves. 
He had an extraordinary gift in opening the Scriptures. 
lie would go to the inarrow of things.'^ 

Penn, in liolding up George Fox's example to other 
ministers, urges npon such that it is not enough merely to 
preach the Gospel verbally. He adds : " But as was the 
practice of this man of God, in great measure, when 
among ns, inquire the state of the several churches you 
visit ; who among them are afflicted or sick ; who are 
tempted; and if any are unfaithful or obstinate; and 
endeavour to issue those things, in the wisdom and 
power of God, which will be a glorious crown upon your 
ministry." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FOX'S ADDITIONS TO THE BAPTIST SYSTEM— THE 
QDAKER POLITY. 



EECAriTUIATION OP THE BAPTIST IKSTITDTE8 ATOPTBD BY 
FOX— THE QUAKER fODE OP DISCIPUNE— rBACTICAL RG- 
STRICTIOSa OP THE MISISTET— ALBERT FOS AND JOSEPH 

STEPHENS — VALDE OF UINISTERIAL BREVITY FEMALE 

PREACHERS fox's DNIVERSAL PHILANTHROPY— HIS FLEA 

FOR SLAV^ES AND INDIASB— H18 LAJJ0CR8 FOR EDOCATIOtT 
—HIS SYMFATKY FOR THE POOR AtJD FOR DOMESTIC SER- 
VANTS — INCULCATION OF TEUPERANCB HIS TIEWB 

RESPECTING THE PESAL CODE, THE MAGISTRACY, AND 
CIVIL OOVERNilEXT— HIS WINE C0DNSEL8 AS THE QUAKER 
JjE,U>EIt, 

As ive liaYe already seen, the ecclesiastical sjateui of 
Qaafcerism, botii as to doctrine and discipline, had been in 
most respects anticipated by the General Eaptists. Many 
details and subsequent modification a were, Lowcver, added 
by Fox, who rendered it a much more clearly defined and 
permanently settled polity than the Baptists had ever 
possessed. Besides the omission of the tivo visible ordi- 
nances, he also discontinued several other Baptist or 
Puritan institutes, and added two special contributions, 
which TTC shall presently refer to. But, after allowing for 
all changes, the resemblance between tbe organisations of 
the two sects is most striking, both in general aspect and 
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miante particnlars. As so man; of these have been con- 
sidered in a fonner chapter, we will merely recapitulate 
tJie features of the General liaptist system held in common 
with the Friends, viz, : 

1. The regular holding of monthly, qnart«rly, and 
annual or general ''meetings for discipline," and the 
appointment of " representatires" from the former to the 
latter. 

2. A careful system of inquiries or " qneries" respect- 
ing the conduct of al! the members, the doctrine of minis- 
ters, anil the attendance of meetings for worship ; also, a 
system of prompt dealing with delinquents. 

3. Liberal and systematic maintenance of all the poorer 
members. 

4. A preference for small congregations as organised 
churches of the body. 

5. HecognitioB of the priesthood of believers as " a 
society of equals," with liberty -of preaching for all, and 
the pubhc congregational acknowledgment of approred 

G, Disapproval (at first) of instrmuonta! music, and dis- 
couragement of singing, except by persons whose expe- 
riences qualified them to use the words of psalms and 
hjm™. 

7. A mode of maiTiage much reBembling that of the 
Friends. 

8. Discipliuaiy treatment of persona "marrying out" 
of the sect. 

9. Disuse of the heathen names of months and days. 

10. DisasB (by some of the early Baptists) of the pronoun 
"yon" to single persons, 
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11. Eejection of infant baptism. 

12. Special testimonies gainst " superfluity of ap- 
parel," Ac. 

13. Scruples against oatlis and tithes. 

14. Objection of many Baptists to war also. 

15. Objection (at first) to payment of ministers. 

16. Repudiation of learning and collegiate training ne 
essentials for ministers. 

17. Eecognition of spiritual gifts, for the serrice of the 
church, in women. 

18. Objection to terms " Trinity," " Sacrament," &c. 

19. Recognition of the continuance of inward revelations 
from God. 

20. Denial of the authority of the civil power in matters 
of conscience. 

Only a portion of these hayc been maintained by the 
modem Baptists. 

Whilst George Fox improved «pon the Baptist system 
in some respects, he failed to imitate its thoroughly scrip- 
tural simplicity in one or-.two other important matters; 
and hence schism and unsoundness have subsequently been 
experienced by his Society, until modem Qual;erism has, 
by sheer force of necessity, been compelled to supply 



The Baptist historian, speaking of the discipline of the 
early members of bis body, says, " Nor did theyi like the 
Presbyterians, who profess to condemn prescribed models, 
publish a long directory, to instruct the administrator in 
the due mode of discharging every part of his duty. No ; 
they left their ministers and brethren to study that in- 
fallible directory, the Word of God, and to regulate their 
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procedure in all aiTaire of a religious nature, to the bast 
of their o?m jndgmente, in confonnity to that saci 
standard. Happj would it have been for the cause 
trutli had all Christians acted on the same principles." 

Yet some of the disciplinary practices of the Friends 
in Fox's days were more aimple and untrammelled tbaa 
those of his modern repregentatives. For instance, the 
exercise of ministry was more really free to every in- 
diTidual who believed it bis duty to preach than in tbe 
BubBeqnest periods of Quakerisra. The early Friends bad 
no distinct order of ministers. They testified against 
clerical orders of every kind. They permitted any of thei 
members to travel as preaehers without the formal, and 
often very irregnlar, restraints of modem Quakerism. 

After the establishment of the Society there arose acustom 
of giving certificates of approval to travelling ministers ; 
bat these documents were not made the essential and 
restrictiTe instruments that they have been rendered i 
later times. Now-a-days Friends do not practically enjoy 
liberty of ministry until they are formally "acknowledged" 
as such by their "Monthly Meetings." And if they 
travel as preachers without having sncb "acknowledg- 
ment," or without a " certificate," they are regarded vir- 
tually as transgressors. This is wholly inconsistent with 
Foxian Quakerism, which permitted and encouraged a 
fulness of freedom in preaching not recognised by the 
practice of the modem Friends, Again, the " acknow- 
ledged " ministers now form a distinct body having special 
privileges and pre-eminence. And yet a large proportion 
of the most edifying and scriptural ministry in the Society 
is exercised by members who are never " acknowledged." 
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The principle of Fox and his contemporarieB was that the 
appointment and call of miuistcrs appertained to God 
only, and that merely their recognition belongs to the 
church. The modern Friends admit this ia theory, hut 
often deny it in practice. They sometimee yirtually im- 
pose restraints neither scriptnral nor Friendly on their 
members, and, in practice, say, " Although ymi may he 
called of God to the work of the ministry, and althongh, 
further, your conduct may be quite as becoming as that 
of the officially "acknowledged" minister, yet, if you 
happen to be in any respect the object of local or in- 
flnential criticism, we shall not recognise your church 
Beryices, and we shall place obstacles in the eJterciae of 
your apprehended duty to preach the Gospel." 

To adduce living instances of this exclusiveness wonld 
be invidious ; hut, for the sake of proof, some very recent 
cases must be alluded to. For example, there died, in 
1867, a very pious and philanthropic Friend named Albert 
Fox, whose biography has just been published under the 
title of the "Devout Merchant" (by Rev. John I 
of Liverpool). For many years this good man preached 
at the Quaker meetings of London and Liverpool ; the 
excellence of his doctrine and the holiness of h 
beyond question. Meanwhile, minister after minister was 
"acknowledged," with qualificntiona for gospel service in 
no wise superior, if indeed equal, to those of this devoted 
jnjui, and still he remained under the disadvantage ( 
implied disapproval, and received, both directly and 
indirectly, frequent discouragement. Tliere was n 
whatever for this, except that he cared less for mere 
Qooker routine than for scriptural simplicity. 

K 1 
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he was dead the Friends widely and warmly acknowledged 
Lis yirtuea. 

Again, there died recently, at Thombmy, near Bristol, 
a pious Friend, in humble life, named Josepli Stephens. 
He had heen from childhood a genuine Christian. He 
was in request for miles around his dwelling as a visitor 
to the sick and dyin^, of other denominations. His 
oermons, tbnugh expressed in homely and oftan an- 
grammatical language, possessed more ferrour and life 
than those of at least three-fonrths of the addresses of 
" acknowledged " Quaker ministers. Joseph Stephens 
died as he hod lived — a peculiarly exemplary Christian, 
but he, too, was never " acknowledged " ; hut, on the 
contrary, repeatedly received the express discourage- 
ment of the Society. Like good Albert Foi, lie was 
simply scriptural, not traditional. We need not give 
further instances of this kind, hut very many similar ones 
might he adduced. 

Theoretically, the Friends recognise "the priesthood of 
all believers," and protest against a ministerial order j 
but their practice is often and markedly inconsistent with 
their theory in both respects. Many of the Friends 
are now admitting this. One of their most influential 
members, residing at Tottenham, has recently refused 
to permit his name to he enrolled amongst the 
"acknowledged " ministers, though pressed to allow 
it by the congregation, because he perceives the incon- 
sistency of the practice of modem Quakerism with the 
rules and doctrines of its first leaders. George Fox 
freely encouraged the exercise of preaching hy con- 
scientious persons, who believed it to be their call and 



duty. He was Tery careful not to " quench the spirit" 

At the same time he repeatedly reconiiaended order in 
the churches. This watchword is needed in modem 
Quakerism, mainly by some wlio are apt to preach at too 
great length and on many various topics at the same time. 
At the meetings for worship during the Quarterly and 
Yearly assembUes of the modern Friends, it is a common 
thing for nearly all the time to be occupied by preachers, 
whose utterances are sometimes of the most promiscuous 
and unconnected nature. The old scriptural rule of " let 
the prophets speak, two or three," might be often remem- 
bered with advantage. Single sermons, embracing' half 
a dozen unassociated topics, followed by other sermons as 
promiscuous, often characterise such gatherings. Quaker 
ministera are sometimes apt to regard what they term 
" the rehef of their own minds " more than the edification 
of their audience in these gatherings. It needs to be ever 
remembered that worship — prayer and adoration — and not 
exhortation or preaching should be the chief object and 
exercise of every such religious gathering. It is written, 
" My house shall be called a house of prayer." 

In the disproportionate amount of preaching, as com- 
pared with prayerful meditation, the Friends' meetings in 
America are far more open to objection than those in 
Great Britain. A Quaker lady — herself a preacher — 
stated on her return from the United States, that the 
Friends' spiritual life was almost "preached to death" in 
the West. Another English Friend, after an American 
joomey in 1867, has described some of the meetings of 
the Society in Indiana as hemg bo slightly characterised 
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by Bilance, that tbe constant snccesaion of apeshers 
conreja the impression of wide-spread morbid impalses 
to utterance. Thus at a protracted Quakers' "meeting 
for worship " in Indiana in 18G7, iiijietrf Friends preached 
and prayed. Some of the Americaii !ady Bpeakers appear 
to be the most fluent and fnl! — deliTering addressea of 
from sixty to ninety rainntes' duration. Such discouraeH, 
in addition to others, produce a sensation for which 
repletion ib a mild term. 

It must be confessed, that in England also the lengthi- 
ness and promiacnonsness of discourse is chiefly indulged 
in by some of tbe sister ministers. 

George Fox, and the early Baptists before him, rightly 
recognised tbe importance of tbe exercise of spiritual 
gifts by women. Both the Old and New Testament 
recognise the gift of ministry to these ; but they explicitly 
limit tbe place of its exercise. Paul says : " I suffer not 
a woman to speak in the churches. There was no female 
apostle, nor any female missionary seat forth by our 
Baviour or by the Apostles as a piblic preacher. But 
doubtless many good women were qualified by the Holy 
Ghost to minister editication and consolation in the more 
jjn'uaie circles of tbe church, and by household Tisitation 
or family influence. The Friends (including George Fox) 
appear to have greatly overlooked this scriptural limitation 
of women's ministry. They have rightly permitted it a 
pJaee in tbe church, but have often suffered from giving 
it too great liberty, beyond tbe biblical examples and 
rules respecting it. 

The two special features for which Quakerism is some- 
what distinctly indebted to George Fox are, first, hia 
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peculiar enforcement of tlie perceptibility of the intiiridual- 
ising communications or impressions afforded by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of hehevers ; 
secondly, the consequent practice of worshipping to a 
considerable extent in silence, in order to facilitate the 
clear perception of these spiritual impressions. 

This free and perceptible access of the Holy Spirit to 
the members of the church, of course also involTss the 
individual responsibility to God so often and specially 
urged and claimed by the Friends, 

But even these two special features of Quakerism were 
not wholly original to Fos, We find many traces of them 
in the preceding and confceraporaneona history, both of the 
pioDS Mystics (on the continent and in England) and also 
in the customs of the Puritans and Baptists in their 
small gatherings for solemn worship and Christian 



George Fox extended and intensified the Baptist system 
in many departments of a philanthropic nature, and 
thereby promoted the expansion and activity of the 
Quaker mind. Many of the distinguishing, benevolent 
moyements of subsequent Quakerism were thus antici- 
pated, in actual effort or in suggestion, by him. 

Thus, respecting the Slaaeri/ of Africans, one of the 
highest authorities — Thomas Clark son — has written in hia 
"Portraiture of Qnakerism," that "George Fox was 
probably the first person who publicly declared against 
this species of slnvery ; for nothing that could be deploi-ed 
by humanity seems to have escaped his eye." 

When in 1671 he visited Barbadoes, he advised his 
friends there "to endeavour to train up their negroes in 
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the fear of God, that so, with Joshuft, every member of s 
family might snj, ' As for me and my houee, we will 
serve the Lord.' " He adds : " I desired also that they 
would cause their overseers to deal mildly aiid gently with 
their negroes, and not nse craelty toward them ; and that 
after certaia years of eervitude they should make them. 
free ; and when they go and are made free, let them not 
go away empty-handed." In 1679 he wrote to the 
American Friends: "All Friends everywhere that have 
Indians or hiacks, you are to preach the Gospel to them, 
aud other servanta, if you be true Christiana." 

For the promotion of Education George Fox lahonred 
assiduously. In this respect he far surpassed the Baptists, 
and added a great improvement to the discipline adapted 
from tbem. He procured the cstabiishment both of 
boarding and day schools in connectiou with the Metro- 
politan and other meetings of the Society. He desired 
that the education given in these sehools should be a 
liberal and compreheusive one, embracing, to use his owa 
expression, " all things civil- and useful in the creation." 
He wrote to Friends in 177'J : " Now, joa, having your 
food from Christ, and God your Father, cannot you train 
up your children in the fear of God, and tell them from 
whence yon have your good things, that they may come 
to receive of all these good things from the good God and 
Christ, the treasure of wisdom and knowledge?" He 
also exhorted in an address issued in 1663 : " It is desired 
that all Friends that have children, famihes and servants, 
may train them up in the pure and unspotted religion, 
and in the nurture and fear of God ; a7\d that frequently 
they read the Holy Scriptures, and exhort and admoniak 
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&em that evtry family apart may serve and worship tlie 
Lord, as well as in public." On another occasion ho 
wrote : " Now, dear Friends, consider old Eli's case, who 
did admonish his children ; but because he did not restrain 
them from the follies and the evils thej ran into, therefore 
the Lord broaght his judgments upon him." Quakerism 
in its subsequent course ones much of its influence and 
excellence to Fox's educational zeal. That zeal was the 
more remarkable in a man who had himself enjojed very 
few and scanty priylleges in this direction. 

His inculcation of practical Sympathy for the Poor was 
constant and effectual. In all the meetings of Friends he 
secured a systematic attention to the necessities of the 
poor, especially of orphans and "desolate widows." He 
recommended almshouses for " poor Friends that arc past 
work," also the establishment of a large institution " where 
one hundred may have rooms to work in, and shops of all 
sorts of things to sell, and where widows and young 
women might work and live." He exhorted the well-to-do 
amongst his brethren to entertain the poor at their social 
gatherings, reminding them that "he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord;" and that althongh " tliey 
cannot recompense thee, yet thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just." He adds : 
"So you will have the blessings of the Lord and the 
blessings of the poor ; and so be of a free noble spirit, 
above all the churlish miserB and niggards and narrow 
spirits." 

He enforces the principle that over-anxiety to save 
money at the expense of charity is a practical distrust of the 
Lord^i future care, and a faithless disloyalty to Christ. 
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The kindly conBiJeration of tha position and c 
DojMstic Servants was Biiother branch of Christian charity 
which he did not overlook in his exhortations. His fol- 
lovrera have, in general, given mnch attention to this 
important aubject, and it is made one of the matters 
of periodical inquiry amongst Friends. 

If other Cliristian denominations had been as carefal in 
thia respect, an inoaleulable amonnt of vice and crime 
would have been prevented. Doubtless, at the great Day 
of Judgment, many highly professing persona who, as 
isistresses of servants and masters of apprentices, have 
needlessly exposed their dependants to temptation, and 
Lave neglected to extend a protecting care to their weak- 
ness, will be made awfully responsible for much of the 
robbery, prostitution, and ruin which have necessarily 
resulted. How many poor youths and girls have been 
tnmed adrift, penniless and unshielded, to become the 
certain prey of the spoiler, by employers holding a high 
position in the reputation even of the churches. But the 
final and abiding decision on this and in innnmerablo 
other matters may be diametrically opposed to that of the 
canons of "respectability" and "right" recognised by 
many of our merely hnman and social verdicts. 

Althongh living two centuries before the daya of 
Teelolalism, Gieorge Fox, viewing with sorrow the evils of 
intemperance, vigoronsly protested against placing tempta- 
tions to this vice in the way of any, whether old or young. 
In 1682, he issued an earnest address on this subject to 
vintners and innkeepers, exhorting them not to " destroy 
them that have not power over their lusts. For, when 
they are overcome by strong liquors, then are they fit for 
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all manner of ■wickedness." He adds : " And though you 
think, by selling or letting people hare wine or strong 
liquors more than doth them good, or is for their health, 
that the more they drink the more gain it brings jou— 
ah, poor sellers ! do not you think that God with His 
all-aeeing eye doth behold you and your actions ? God 
will destroy them who destroy the earth." 

The Trealment of Criminals and the Condition of Prison 
Discipline were not likely to escape George Fox's attention 
amid his repeated incarcerations. During one of his im- 
prisonments he wrote to the judges protesting against 
capital punishment, and exhorting the rulers to "show 
mercy, that you may receive mercy from God the Judge of 
all." He says : " Moreover, I laid before the judges what 
an hurtful thing it was that prisoners should lie so long in 
gaol ; showing how they learned wickedness one of another 
in talking of their bad deeds, and therefore speedy justice 
should be done." He advocated the adoption of the 
Mosaic plan of compelling thieves to make restitution to 
those they had injured. 

The Friends haye always beea prominent in efforts for 
the abolition of capita! punishment and for the ameliora- 
tion of prison discipline. During Foi's lifetime his friend 
Wilham Penn, in founding the laws and administration of 
Pennsylvania, establiahed a system of penal treatment 
which was then, and still remains, after the lapse of nearly 
two centuries, unsurpassed for its combination of humanity, 
wisdom and practical efficiency. But neither Fos nor 
Penn advocated any impunity to crime. Wh( 
of the early Friends expressed scruples against ae 
constables and watchmen, and thereby associating them- 
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selves irith the powers of tbe State for the forcible reprea- 
sian of crime, George Fox issued an address containing 
ihe following remoaatrance : "If any should come to 
hum your house or rob jou, or come to assault your wirea 
or daughters ; or a company should come to fire a city or 
town, or come to kill people, won't you watch against 
such evit things, in tUe power of God in your own way 7 
You cannot but discover such things to tbe magistrates 
who are to punish such things ; and therefore the watch is 
kept and set to discover such to tbe magistrate that they 
may be punished ; and if he does it not, he bears bis sword 
in vaiii. And for this cause we pay tribute," 

George Fox believed that war was incompatible wilk 
Christianity, or at any rate with the advanced stages of it. 
When his friend Penn asked him it he might continue to 
wear a eword, he replied, " Wear it as long as thon 
canst;" thereby implying his assurance that Penn would 
feel such a practice to be inconsistent with a decidedly 
serious life. Some of Fox's coadjutors do not appear 
to have altogether disapproved of war. Thus his right- 
hand ally, tbe fervent Edward Bnrroiigh, exhorted a 
troop of soldiers to fidelity and obedience, telling theiQ 
that " perhaps tbe Lord might have a work for them to do 
in fighting against the Pope." The early Friends also 
recognised Cromwell as an instrnraent of good until he 
yielded to tbe sectarian bigots who induced him to become 
a persecutor. 

George Fox's Christian wisdom as the chief leader 
of the Friends is well illustrated by one of his pastoral 
letters, respecting the management of the Society's Meet- 
ings for Discipline. It is dated March, 1690 (the year in 
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which he died), and is a document containing counsel well 
worthy of the attention of church -gatherings of every 
denomination. 

" Let all your meetings be preserved by the wisdom of 
God, in the unity of the Spirit, the bond of peace, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, that, being ordered by the 
pure, gentle, heavenly, peaceable wisdom, easy to be 
entreated, they may be holy and virtuous examples to all 
other meetings, both in city and country. 

" Let all be careful to speak shortly and p'ertinently to 
matters, in a Christian spirit, and dispatch business quickly, 
and keep out of long debates and heats ; and, with the 
Spirit of God, keep that down which is doating about 
questions and strifes of words, that tend to parties and 
contention. In the church of God there is no such custom 
to be allowed. 

" And let not more than one speak at a time ; nor any 
in a fierce way ; for that is not to be allowed in any society, 
either natural or spiritual. But as the Apostle saith, 
' Be awift to hear and alow to speak ; ' and let it be in the 
grace which seasons all words. 

" And if there be any differences that cannot he quickly 
ended in the meeting, order some Friends to hear the 
matter out of the meeting without respect of persons, and 
bring in the report to the same meeting, the same day if 
possible, and the meeting may give judgment, that no 
biisineaa be delayed from time to time. 

" And 80 my love to you all, in the seed of hfe, Christ 
Jesus, in whom ye have all peace and wisdom, from Him 
who is the treasure of knowledge and wisdom." 

All the philanthropic or theological additions made by 



Fox to the polity ami (character of the discipline and! 
' doctrine found bj him smong the early General Baptists,! 
origiDaleil mainl; in the one special addition which bO-fl 
imported into the Quaker- Baptist system, viz. his intense ] 
inculcation of religious individualism. By this term ^ 
mean the deeper sense of individual private responaibility J 
to the Divine Father and King of all, and the mora] 
profoond, more practical, more defined inculcation of the I 
access of each Christian to the perceptible inflaence andl 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in his own heart, as his ownl 
Divine orat^le, and as his centre of respouEibility and| 
authority. 

This principle of the perceptibility of the individualiaing 1 
Tisitations of the Holy Spirit constitutes, especially in I 
connection with its encouragement of the practice of siVent J 
worship, the root and essence of Quakerism as a particular t 
branch of the Church Catholic and Apostolic. But it I 
requires to be ever associated with the coUateral and I 
harmonious authority of Holy Scripture as a test, and as | 
an accompanying blessing of riehly additional efficacy. 
This accompaniment (too often insufficiently urged) is of I 
the utmost importance. It is essential, not merely as an I 
accompaniment, but as a producing and developing cam 
spiritual influences. 

The diligent prayerful use of Holy Scripture is, in great! 
degree at least, the very organ and chief channel of the I 
Holy Spirit. TAis is also the main and unbroken "channel! 
of apostolical su,cce»sion," both to churches and individual I 
Christiana. 



CHAPTER X. 

LAST DATS AND DECEASE. 

THE DKCLINB or LIFE— FOi WITNESSES THE CESSATION OP 
STnART PERSECOTION— HIB DILIOBBCB IB OLD AQB— EN- 
COUNTERS SOME OPPOSITION FROM HIS FRIENDS AT TlilES 
— PRESENTS A MBBTING-H0D8E TO TBE SOCIETY — ATTENDS 



fflOKITT TO ALL HIS COLLBAOUBS HIS GROWTH IK ORACS 

AND IN HUMILITY— TKDTH 18 MANY-aiDED— HESCE THE 
ESSENTIAL FDMCTION OF SECTS — THE HARMONIOUS VARIETY 
OP TRUTH— THE MISSION OF MODKRN gniKERISM. 

The latter years of George Fox's life were spent chiefly 
in the neighhourhood of London, or at Swarthoioor Hall, 
or in comparatively quiet journeys through some of the 
comities. During this period, he received the honour 
and affectionate esteem of faithful odherenta, wherever he 
■went ; for the Society was now well established through- 
out the kingdom. Hence the evening of life was 
soothed with the sunshine of many precious friendships. 
Further, a relaxation of the severe penal laws against 
Dissenters, followed on the death of Charles the Second, 
and during the reign of James the Second. William 
Penn was high in favour at court, and enjoyed the per- 
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Eonal friendship of the king: B,nd of bis chief ofBcere of 
state. Hence the Friends obtained much toleration. 
Then came the peaceful bat effectual Revolution which 
resulted in the accession of William of Orange and the 
permanent cessation of the miseries and persecntiona 
which, under two centuries of Tudor and Stuart rule, had 
distracted Great Britain, and involved her best and 
noblest sons in almost ceaseless struggles for the rights 
of conscience — stnigglea during which so many tens of 
thoQsands had, in one waj oi another, resisted ante 
martyrdom. George Fox lived to welcome the dawning 
□f these peaceful and sunny years, and having witnessed 
this end of strife, he passed, with the calm assurance of 
mature faith, into the iuTisible realities of that kingdom 
where no sorrow or wrong is permitted to cloud the 
everlasting brightness of its celestial jore. 

To the last he maintained an affectionate superin- 
tendence over the numerous home and foreign chnrchea, 
established through the instrumentality of himself and 
his colleagues. He gave constant attention to the over- 
sight of the records and registers of the Society, and 
personally maintained a vast correspondence. In these 
works he was greatly aided by Ellis Hookes, the first 
" recording clerk" of the Society of Friends. 

During these latter years of his life, George Fox com- 
pleted his journals and theological works, and arranged 
and endorsed the large accamiilatioTi of letters and 
mannscripts now in the possession of the Society of 
Prienda, and in that of the various descendants of the 
Fell family. 

The nnintermitting industry of his last days was 
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maintained amid great and increasing infirmities, Eren 
his natnrally powerful frame was now slowly btifc s\irely 
yielding to the inevitable laws of mortality. Thus, 
between 1080 and 1690, he repeatedly records fiueli 
entries as the following: " When I had stayed about a 
month in London, I got out of town agaia; for by 
reason of the many hardships I had undergone in im- 
prisonments and other sufferings for Truth's sate, ray 
body was grown so infirm and weak tliat I could not 
bear the closeness of the city long together ; but was faia 
to go a little into the country, where I might hare the 
beneSt of the fresh air. At this time I went with my 
son-in-law, William Mead, to his country house called 
Gooseyes, iu Essex (near Barking), where I stayed 
about two weeks." In this manner he frec[uently visited 
Lis friends and relatives at Goosejes, Kingston, Winch- 
moor HiU, Tottenliam, Edmonton, Wnltimm, Shncklewell, 
and other Bnbnrban spots. Bnt even during these 
periods of weakness and relaxation, he often mentions 
having " good service " in holding or attending meetings, 
in visiting the poor and siek, and in other branches of 
Christian service. Still abiding: m the eternal Vine, the 
Lord Jesns, he could not but be fruitful even ia the most 
advanced honrs of life. 

A year before his decease he writes : " About the middle 
of the First Month, 1G89, I went to London, the Par- 
liament then sitting, and being then about the Bill- for 
Indulgence. Though I was weak in body and not woU 
able to stir to and fro, yet so great a concern was upon 
my spirit on behalf of Truth and Friends, that I attended 
continnally for many days with other Pricnds, at the 
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PBrlkmcnt liouse, laboitriag itUU the members thereof 
that the thiii^ might be done cninjirebensively aud effec- 
tually." nie tcnn " Trnth" was frequently used by the 
early Frienda to signify the Qiriatinn religion in its 
thgrorgh, iuwarJ, and nn eon vent ion al siniplicity. We 
find the same peculiar expression in use among the early 
Baptists. Thus, John Matthews, who is mentioned iii 
lGi7 as " a teacher in the church" of the General Bap- 
tists, was thus described by his friend Dcnne (also a 
Baptist): "Ho not only owned the Truth, but likeivise 
preachoii it pnblicly to the world ; at which time the 
Spirit and power of God 'wns so manifested in him, 
that none of the adversaries durst open their mouths to 
oppose it." 

The course of George Pox's declining years was not 
wholly smooth, for there arose, even amongst his first 
followers, some who opposed the disciplinaiy or other 
institutes adopted by him. Many of his pastoml epistles 
were issued to rejirore or answer such dissentients. Som.o 
of the latter were probably not always in the wrong', 
especially ithen objectiag to needless formalisms which 
were already creeping into the young cluirch of Quakerism. 
Thus, one John Pcrrott was severely censured, if not 
formally excommunicated, beeauso be chose to assert his 
ndividual liberty by wearing a beard, a custom which, 
rom some oM Puritan and Roundhead prejudices against 
.h(r CavaUers, appears to have been generally deemed 
inadmissible by the first Prienda, Even George Fox him- 
self was often criticised for allowing his hair to grow long. 
He was more liberal than many of his contemporaries and 
successors in the Society, and persisted in the obnoxious 
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habit simply as a protest agninst bigoted and unscriptural 
assumptions. 

Two otlier Quaker dissentitiits of the period were 
Wilkinson and Story, wlio had sharply criticised the 
" singings and soundings" of the early Friends in their 
meetings. In those days the use of hymns and praises 
(as amongst the Baptists and other Beets) was still retained 
ia some Quaker meetings. (Janney's "Life of Fos," 
p. SCO.) 

Serious charges against the theology of the Society 
were brought forward by George Keith and several others. 
(Keith was a prominent Qaaker preacher, who eventually 
became a clergyman in the Church of England, and was 
the first foreign missionary appointed by the then recently 
formed "Society for the Propagation of the Gospel," 
that grand old association which, though not without 
Eome weak points, has sent out so many earnest Christian 
ministers to evangehse the remotest regions of the earth.) 
These charges were mainly directed against defective views 
respecting the Trinity, the Atonement, and agaiust the 
extravagant procedure of some of the Quaker female 
preachers. It has been the uniform custom of Quaker 
writers to represent Keith, and other dissentients, as 
being altogether in the WTong ; but those wh( 
impartial and unsettarian spirit, desire to " h 
sides," will easily perceive that George Fox and his 
followers did really and not unfrequently lay themselves 
fairly open to the criticism of other good Christians, 

Tlie condition of English Quakerism nntil the end 
the eighteenth century, and in America till far on 
nineteenth century, was sometimes almost such 
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indicated by a Friend from the TJnited Stutes, who 
til us described transatlantic Qaiikcrisni as it existed 
prerious to the Hicksite Bchism: "We did not hear 
anything about Jesns of Sazareth in our meetinga 
before William Forster came over (in 1S20) ; the differ- 
ence between you and us is jttst this — you believe in 
an outward Saviour, we believe ia a Saviour within." 
(Letter quoted by William Ball in The Friend news- 
paper, January 1, 16C8.} Tiiis description ia, however, 
an exaggerated one. 

Before George Fox died he executed a deed of assign- 
nient, conveying to the Friends, for ever, a house and 
several acres of land near Swarthmoor, for the purpose 
and maintenance of a meeting -house. He says : " It ia 
all the land and house I have in England ; and it is given 
up to the Lord, for it is for His service and for His 
children." Ho also caused a liible to bo chained to n 
desk in the meeting for reference. He sometimes 
preached with a Bible in Ins hand, hence it is evident 
that he did not practically claim the exaggerated " inspira- 
tion" which some of Ma successors of extreme views were 
accustomed, till late years, to plead for, viz. an inspiration 
independent of tlie aids of memory and biblical research. 

In Apnl, 1600, Goorgo Fox attended, for the last time, 
the annual gathering of Friends from all parts of the 
kingdom, held in Loniion. In describing that meeting ho 
says : " Many useful nnd necessary things relating to the 
safety of Friends and to tlio honour and prosperity of 
Truth were weightily treated of and unanimously con- 
cluded." 

The summer and autumn of that year witnessed the last 
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labonrs of Oiia very earnest man. In September lie issued 
a final appenl to his fellow preachers, exhorting — "Not 
to cumber yourselves nor entniiglo yourselves ivith the 
affairs of this world. For the natural soldiers are not to 
cumber themselves with the world, much less the soldiers 
of Clirist, who are not of this world, but are to mind tho 
riches and glory of the world that is everlasting. Do not 
sit down, Demns-like, and embrace this present world 
that will have an end, lest ye become idolaters. As able 
ministers of tho Spirit sow to the Spirit, that of the Spirit 
ye may reap life everlasting, Aliyou that preach the trutli, 
do it as it is tn Jesus, in love. For all that be in Christ 
are iu love, peace, and unity. I' 

Throughout October and Xovembor he continued to 
attend meetings almost daily. On tho lOlli of November, 
Laving heard that the Friends in Ireland were undergoing 
troubles and trials, he wrote them an affectionate pastoral 
letter, exhorting them to turn to " His supporting hand 
and power, who is God, all-snfBcient to strengthen, help, 
and refresh in time of need. Let none forget tho Lord's 
mercies and kindnesses which endnre for ever ; but always 
live in the sense of them." He concludes with the words, 
— "So all of you hvo and walk in Christ Jeans; that 
nothing may be between yon and God, but Christ, in 
whom yc hare salvation, life, rest, and peace mth God." 

He then added this postscript, indicating " the universal 
spirit" which, as Penn justly remarks, characterised him 
to the last ; " As for the affairs of Tmtb, in this land and 
abroad, I hear that in Holland and Germany, and there- 
away, Friends arc in love, nnity, and peace ; and in 
Jamaica, BarbadoeB, Nevis, Antigua, Maryland, and New 
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England, I hear iiotbing bnt Friends are in nmtj and 
peux. The Lord prcseire Uiem all ont of tlie world, ia 
vrbicU Ihcro is trouble, iu Christ Jesus, iu whom there ia 
pesc«, life, love, and unity. — Ameo. My love in the !Lord 
J«sus Christ to all Friends eveiynhcro ia jour land, as 
thcragh I named them," 

Ari«r imtiiig these worils of affection and heartfelt 
jiictr lie laid down the pen for ever. Tlie nest day, being 
tliti Sabhatli, he al tended a lar^ meeting of Fnends at 
ViraMchurch Street, ivbcre he preached for the last time 
"fully and eflectually." Presently afterward he knelt in 
:t9lt'mn prayer. 'When the meeting ended he went into 
the liDusc of a Friend close %, in White Hart Court, and 
remarked that he thoug-ht '^ ho felt the cold strilie to his 
heart as he eauie ont of tlio meeting." Sut he added, " I 
amgladlvas here; now I am char ; I am fully clear." 
Ho at once lay down, and soon becoming worse, retired to 
bed, whcr«, snys Penu, " ha lay inmneh contentment and 
pcflcc, and vci-y sensible to the last," 

On the Monday and Tuesday many Friends visited 
him, and, although dying, the departing saint appeared 
absorbed in " liis interest for the welfare of the churches, 
and in conversation on the promotion of the Gospel. He 
sent many parting messages of lovo and connsel to his 
beloved companions far and near. The Irish and 
American communities of hia hrelliren were speeially re- 
membered by him na being distant A-om the care of the 
prominent English leaders of the Society. Twice did the 
dying elder (a true bishop in the New Testament sonso of 
the word) exclaim to his faithful coadjutora assembled 
round his bedside : "ilind poor Friends in Ireland and 



America I " Amongst bis last words wore : " All is well 
— I am weak in body, yet never beeil ; tbe power of God 
is over all." 

His last bours were free from any sign of pain. On 
Tiiesilay evening, be calmly closed bis eyes witb bis own 
bauds, anil, in perfect repose and peace, fell asleep in 
tbe Lord. The cbiii never fell, nor needed binding up. 
William Penn wrote of bim, in deatb : " One would 
fiavQ thongbt he smiled. He was tlio most pleasant 
■corpse tbat I ever looked upon." 

On tbe following Friday tbe funeral took place. After 
a solemn meeting for worship, of two liours' duration, fde 
procession of 3,000 Friends walked in rows of three 
abreast, from Lombard Street to tbe Quaker burial- 
ground at Finsbnry. Each of tbe Metropolitan Meetings 
bad appointed six Friends to assist in carrying tbe body 
of tlieir beloved leader to its resting-place. Tliese, in 
turn, bore tbe cofBn (wbicb was of plain polished oak, 
enclosing another of lead) on their slioulders. Tbey used 
iieitber bier nor pall, but, witU rigid simplieity, laid tbe 
remains of tbeir bononred friend in the grave. Tbe vast 
concourse evinced, by their tears and reverent silence, 
the depth of tbeir emotion. Yet the well-grounded faith 
of tbe departed's endless participation in celestial joys 
predominated over the sense of tlioit own present loss. 

Tbe place of bis interment is now surrounded by bouses 
nnd bigb walls. It adjoins Coleman Street, Qunbill Row, 
and is one of tbe shut-up burial-grounds of London. 
About the year 1757, during tbe removal of a wall at this 
spot, the workmen came upon the coffin of George Fox- 
On it they found a plate bearing his initials, his age, and 
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an almost obliterated inscription. CarioBity induced tEcro" 
to raise a portion of ilie lead, which llien disclosed the 
features in good preservation. Bnt soon after the admis- 
sion of the air, little remained but the hnir and sieleton. 
The Friends had the cofBn resoldered and re-interred, and 
placed a small stone ivith the initials "G. F," in the 
adjoining wall to mark the spot. 

Notwithstanding his great indebtedness to the theoJogy 
and tcclesiasticfll system of which the General Baptists 
had previously been the chief expositors, Georgo Fox 
was ft man whose own special work was a noble and in- 
fluential one. He stood out amongst his coaJjntors as a 
marked Biiperior. Biirroiig'h, Andland, Najlor, and Pen- 
ington may hare equalled liim in fervour of spirit, and 
surpassed liim in eloquence, but they lacked his shrewd 
common sense, and rumarkablG esecutive capacity. In 
these latter gifts Penn may have been comparable to 
him, but he again fell far behind in the fire of soal and 
the indomitable courage possessed by Fox. 

The life of George Fox presents an instructive example 
of the gradually developed ripeness of character and in- 
creasing freedom from error which accompany prayerful 
perseverance in the Christian course. ITiere was "first 
the blade; then the car; then the full corn in the ear." 
His prayoi'ful reverence, humility, and disinterested dc- 
Yotedness to God'a glory were his eminent characteristics. 
His holiness of life was intimately associated (as all true 
holiness must ever be) with a sense of his entire and 
abiding dependence upon tl:e Lord for every good gift and 
qualification for seiTice. With liim, as with all true 
Christians, growth in grace was a growth doivmuards 
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knowledge of lier iutmniprable perfections. Ere 
boIJt, a Newton, or n Faradaj', could acquire but a 
knowledge of a portion of tlio illimitable realms of nature. 
How mucli more limited, then, must be the best human 
conception of the Omnipotent and Eternal God of natnie 
jind of the universe of worlds ! 

Hence the function of sects and of leaders of s 
maintain a special watchword in respect to certain aspects 
of the infinite Truth of God, which, amid the vastness and 
bonndless variety of its manifestations, might otherwiso 
be tuo little heeded by creatures as fi.nite as onrselre 
As, ill 3 University, each great branch of knoivledge has 
(and needs to have) its own professor or its special 
advocate, so, ia the Church UnivcrEal, each of the more 
prominent aspects of Christian truth may reiiuire dis- 
tinctive exponents for the well-balanced development of 
tlio faith of a united Christendom. 

It is but a sentimental, or at best a thoughtless, feelii 
which leads to such frequently -heard exclamations t 
" Oh, what a nice thing it would be if there were no sects 
■ amongst Christians, if all the cliurehea were united c 
dially in one communion, imder one outward name, with 
one doctrine, one ministry, one discipline! " This unity, 
if it is to imply uniformity, would be intolerable and 
deadening. As well might one exclaim, "What a nice 
thing it would be if all England were as flat as Lincoln- 
shire, or if every flower in every garden were a white lilyj 
and every tree everywhere an oak, and all the genera and 
species of plants and animals reduced to one 

A nniform eameneas of opinion in the chnrchoB is 
Eimilarly the wish of an idle dream, and would be incom- 
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patibla alike with a liealtlij reciprocal action and reaction, 
and with, an appreciation of tLo vast ricliea of Divine 
truth. HarraontonB variety is tiic everlasting condition 
of God's fair creation, both spiritual and natural. But 
harmony is absolutely necessary, iind happily it is per- 
fectly compatible with infinite variety. Its essential 
source is readily recognised by ail Christians — in lovo to 
the one Divine Father, to His dear Son our Saviour, and 
to His Holy Spirit, who graciously bestows on man Uis 
outwardly -recorded revelation of the Bible, and, in con- 
nection with its obedient use, His imcarcl energies and 
sanctifying individualising influences. To these latter, in 
particular, George Fox and the Friends have borne a 
special testimony, which, both directly and indirectly, has 
rendered an invaluable service to the universal church. 

It should ever be remembered that the unity of tho 
Godhead is compatible with a triune manifestation, that 
there arc "seven Spirits before the tlirone," and that the 
pure light of truth, like that of the sTin and of the 
celestial rainbow ivitnessed by the beloved Apostle in liis 
Apocalyptic mions, is also "sevenfold" — that is, raricd 
in its harmonious imity of porfeotiou. And so, likewise, 
with the light of Divine truth ; that truth is varied, yet, 
if we see it aright, will ever appear harmonions. But, as 
the earnest-hearted Frederic Hobcrtson has reminded us, 
the harmony and life of perfect truth are best approxi- 
inat«d, not by the isolation of its component parts, neither 
by a mere middle course, but by the lively union of its 
apparently opposite mnnife stations, anil by our best efforts 
to hold all its constituents in their full breadth and 
scriptural fi/inmelri/. 
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A very essential element of this Bcriptnral symmetry of 
truth consists in the full practical recognition of the great 
doctrine which Gooi'ge Fox and the Friends have specially 
borne testimony to — the inijividnalising and perceptible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. There ie still an unabftted 
need for the continatince of this Quaker testimony. The 
too gregarious characteristics of other Christinn churches, 
and the almost universally- diffused habit of devolving 
increased responsibility upon already overburdened pastors, 
call for continued zeal In the exhibition of the energising 
individuality of the system of the Society of Friends. 

But that Society may be now in danger of lowering its 
high and noble standard. There is now a peril before it, 
of seeking to assimilate its principles too much to those 
of otlier sects for the sake of proselytism or church 
extension. May this hitherto eminently-useful body be 
preserved from losing its remarkable power by a, vain 
attempt to grasp at numerical extension 1 Such aa 
attempt must be futile ; for Quakerism (as all its history 
and experience prove) is ■utterly unfit for the maUJj. The 
great mass of mankind cannut, and will not, be imbued 
with it, because it is too restraining and too eclectic for 
them. Its special function consists in indirectly infiaencing 
the world for good through the medium of a comparatively 
few disciplined independent spirits, culling no man raastci' 
in a religious sonse, seeking the glory of God and the 
welfare of their fellow-men, hut relying for aid, in eacli 
of these two objects, upon the promptings and Keaven- 
given power which the cultivation of prayerful individual 
responsibility peculiarly cherishea by its more practical 
realisation of God's own government in the soul. 
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It wonld therefore appear that the Friends may with 
advoEtage assume tliat their best interests and most 
extensiYO influence in the world will continue to he con- 
tingent upon their restricting their Society to thoso 
adherents only who can be well and cordially leavened 
with this diatiuctiTe spirit of Quakerism. TJiese will 
necessarily be but very few, as mankind now are and 
always have been constituted. 

nieligious and moral influences are always produced by 
the concentrated faith and determined effort of individuals, 
rather than by the mere inertia of homogeneous human 
masEes. For example, the intense will and feeling of 
6uch indiyidnals as Wesley, Wilberforce, or Fox, ha™ 
accomplished mightier good amongst mankind than all 
the combiiied influence of the hundred millions of China,- 
Rnssia, and Hindostan. Christian power consists in 
developed quahty infinitely more than m numerical 
quantity. 

The system of birthright membership is a strikingly 
inoonsistent anomaly, which has greatly injured the 
Friends aa a body. This might well be modified so far 
as only to involve the retention of the children of Friends 
in the Society on their making a solemn and thoroughly 
cordial choice of its communion, on attaining a certain 
reasonable age. 

Let the disciplinary care of the Society for its members 
be lovingly but effectually exercised, its thoroughness of 
educational provision for all its offsprings peraeveringly 
continued ; let its sympathy with differing sects be 
charitably and judiciously exercised, in conjanction with 
the needful aepnrateneas ; and, above all, let its members 
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chcrisfa, with tlio most dotcrmineil tenacity, thoir 
tinutise licrcJitary rrivilcgo of being a tlieocratie 
ilemocracy, an eqiia! Christian priesthood ; ench one 
zealously cwltivutin^ tlje Bncreil habits of inJxvidval access 
to God through the Holy Spirit, whether in public silent 
■worship, or lu the privacy of domestic ilevoiion, or amid 
the activities of ilaily life. For it cannot be too often 
remembered tbnt hereafter " each one inusl give an 
account of hinise/f to God," and of his individual in- 
fluences upon others, irrespective of the authority and 
current opinions of any human society. 

As tlio Friends adhere to this policy of indieidvalisation 
anil selection, their numbers ivill indeed bo fi^iv, but, what 
is of far greater importance, their real influence upon 
mankind, their poirer of example, tbuir moulding grasiJ 
upon the civil and religions world, njay be even more 
remarkable and more bcneficiai, than, through the good 
providence of God, it has continued to be for the past 
two centuries. 

Tims fewer proselytes will be gwned, bnt-a higher Chris- 
tian life will lie cxiiibitcd to the world, a more pleasant and 
harmonions denominational action maiulained, and the 
salvation of many more souh promoted, both witliiu this sect 
and far beyond its borders, to the advantage of the other 
branches of the one church of the Lord Jesus Christ — that 
glorious Lord whose boundless love is the great object and 
source of the Holy Spirit's influence, whether exerted upon 
congregations or in the hearts of private individuals. 

There never was a time when the distinctive Quaker 
element of religious individualisation more needed recogni- 
tion than in the present day, Por now that the population 
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of the world has become so rast, and that hoth in soeial 
onil religious moTCraents men act so increasingly in 
numbers and in masses, the comforts and responsibilities 
implied in the truth of the Holy Spirit's individualising 
influences should specially be borne testimony to. 

Aa the modem Christian moves along amongst the croirda 
of million.peopled cities, he is peculiarly tempted to exclaim, 
"Will God, and docs Ho, take cognisance of mc who am but 
a mere unit in all this multitude ? " Or as he voyages to 
India or AustraUa, and gazes week after week, and month 
after month, upon the illimitable oeean, again the tempting 
thought arises, "Am I of any account to the Creator of all 
this profundity and vastncss?" Or ivhen availing himself 
of other facilities of travel, he visits the Alps, or Himalayas, 
the Rocky Mountains, or the boundless prairies of the Fat- 
West, still that thought accompanies him — " What, then, 
am I ? " And perhaps ho feels it more strongly than ever, 
when, on successive Sabbath afternoons, lie pensively paces 
the avenues of great cemeteries, and, for hours together, 
meets an endless succession of tombstones, each one of which 
records, in a line or two, the past existence of a being who 
liEed up twenty, or fifty, or eighty years of thousandfold 
incident, joy and sorrow, and then passed nway, leaving bnt 
n little dust as his representative oa earth, and an obscure 
epitaph as his menioria! ; then, again, as the thoughtful 
visitor looks upward to the infinite expanse of heaven 
beyond which he knows yet further, that countless worlds 
like his own, extend in a universe of overpoweringly awful 
sublimity, then with almost crushing force comes the 
insinnating fear, " Surely my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment passed over from my God, surely I am 
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Lilt as the minute ephemeral insect which enjoys the sHa- 
shine of one snmnier day, and on the morrow ig utterly 
lost to observation and existence." 

And it is not Bufficient to attempt to connteract snch 
saddening thoughts with anything but the whole remedy 
of the revealed Christian system. It is not merely enongli 
to plead in reply that God's unlimited power of regard for 
the smallest of His creatures is visibly shown in the 
infinity of minute but glorious beauty revealed by the 
microscope in flower and insect. Nor ia it even sufficient 
to remind the humiliated person that Christ died for 
him, and that he possesses the Bible and an outward 
church. 

For he may instantly reply (or, at least keenly feel, if 
ho does not venture to reply) — " The Lord Jesas lived 
and died far away and eighteen hundred years ago, bat 
what have you or others ever seen or known of Him, now, 
personally, positively, pei-cfptihly ? Where now and for 
myself ia the hope of His coming, and where now the 
promise of His appearing ? And as to the Bible, to say 
nothing of the various interpretations of it by each 
Christian clinrch and sect, how often have I perused its 
pages with a yearning desire to derive from it a sure and 
certain hope, a vigorous and vivifying confidence — and 
how often have I felt meanwhile as dead and spiritless as 
though I mused upon the mystic hieroglyphics of Assyrian 
or Egyptian sculpture I My inmost soul craves for some 
real power, some piercing light, some enthusiastic energy, 
some Ann ground of confidence, even additional to that 
which you have kindly indicated. Has the Lord Jesus, 
has the Bible, given us a hope of such completing and 
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indispenBable blessing ? Can you tell me of a source of 
confidence which shall realise the apost-nlic definition that 
' faith is the substance (or anticipative verification) of 
things hoped for, the evidence (even here below, strong 
and Boul- satisfying) of things not seen as yet.' How 
shall I truly ascertain the actuality of (Jod's Fatherly care 
for my weak, poor, and insignificant personality, amongst 
the overpoweringly vast infinities of His creation ? " 

It is to this craving hunger of the soul, this peculiarly 
discouraging, but too common insinuation of unbelief, that 
the individualising system of the Society of Friends 
specially affords a consoling answer. 

For it says, in effect — Let every one who reads in hia 
Bible of the love of the Lord Jesus, of the great sacrifice 
of His thirty-three years' Incarnation, and of His death on 
the croBB, of His reeitrrection and ascension and promised 
future reappearing, let every such one also seek to realise 
in himself the actuality of the glorious promise of the 
Holy Ghost, in speaking of whom our Lord said : " It is 
expedient for you that I go away. For if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go away, 
I will send Him unte you." For our Lord also admitted 
that neither the Scriptures nor the outward preaching of 
the Gospel were alone sufficient to bring home te the heart 
with strong faith the testimony of Jesus — inasmuch as 
He declared, " He shall receive of Mine, and shall 
show it unto you ;" and again, " He shall testify of 
Mc." 

And this truth abides the same. Still our correc- 
tive of heart-thirst, our deepest evidence of faith, 
satisfying proofs of the individualising love of 
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Heavenly Father, must Lave their source mainly i 
felt, perceptible, manifeEtatioDB of BiTine love and energy 
to each. 

But the Bible is the essential test and indispensable 
auxiliary of such inward proofs and energies. As we 
are animated hy its glorious revelations of Christ's love, 
of immortal joy in Him, of the duties of obedience and 
the appointed path of discipleship ; as vre accompany 
these with persevering prayer, as a procuring and intensi^ 
fying means — then we receive, in addition, perceptions, 
energies, conSdences, Joys, pointings of duty, assurances 
of gracious Divine regard, which, although inward, and 
incommunicable to other persons, are yet as satisfactory 
and sure as our vaiversal consciousness that we exist and 
exercise our senses on outward objects. 

When the strength of tiiis certainty becomes dim, it 
must be renewed and maintained by increased heed to the 
Holy Scriptures, by more fervent jiraycr, by more faithful 
obedience : and then again the Holy Light, the Divine 
sunshine, brightens afresh upon the soul. 

And so, as life and experience proceed, we are enabled 
more and more clearly to trace indications of God's 
spiritual interposition in our behalf. Further, we often 
see it accompanied by manifest concurrences of oatward 
providence attendant on our path. We perceive that in 
prayers answered or withheld, in blessings bestowed, in 
trials permitted, in impressions received, in the indications 
of the applicability of general scripture precepts to our 
own present and individual circumstances, and above all in 
the heart-inspiring assurances of a joyful immortality, 
through the love of Em who declared "The dead are 
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raised," and ** I am the Eesurrection and the Life" — in 
all these experiences we may each realise, more and 
more, as life continues, the preciousness, and the attain- 
able actuality, of that pre-eminent blessing — the indi- 
vidualising presence of the Holy Spirit of God and of His 
dear Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 



THE END. 
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Band of Hope Review. With Illustrations and 
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Cloth, IS. ITwtnlhth 2'hou!aniL 

Great (The) Pilot, and His LessonM 

By Dr. Newton. With Twelve Engravings. Cloth, is. 6fl 

tiannah Twist ; a Story about Temper. Bl 

Miss Bakewell. With Two Engravings. 6d. ^ 

Haunted House ; or, Dark Passages in the Life 

of Dora Lansley. By Mrs. Oldham. With Four En- 
gravings. Cloth, IS. 

Have we any Word of God ? The Question 

of the Day. By the Author of "Is the Bible True?" 
With Seven Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Help-myself Society. By the Author of " Buy 

Your Own Cherries." id. [I/Iustraltd Pinny Reading!. 

Hints for Smokers ; and on the Use and Abi 

L ot Tobacco. 3d. 
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History and Mystery of a Glass of Ale. 

By the Author of " Buy Yout Own Cherries." 2d. 

Home in Shadow. George Cruikshank. See 

" British Workman " Placards. 

Homely Hints on Household Manage- 
ment. By Mrs. C, L. Balfour. With Twenty-nine 

' Engravings. CJoth, is. [Tenth Thousand. 

Horses and their Masters, id. 

\_Illustrated Penny Headings, 

How Families are Rendered Happy or 

Miserable. By Uncle David. With Thirty-four 
Engravings. Cioth, is. 

How Paul's Penny became a Pound. By 

the Author of" Dick and His Donkey." With Twelve 
Engravings, is. [One sftht "Children's Friend" Series. 

How Peter's Pound became a Penny. By 

the Author of " Dick and His Donkey." With Twelve 
Engravings. is. [One of the " Children's Friend " Series. 

How Sam Adams' Pipe became a Pig. 

By the Author of " Buy Your Own Cherries." With Five 
Engravings. 6d. 

How to grow a Plant, and win a Prize, id. 
Illustrated Handbills ; Embracing Religion, 

Sabbath Observance, Temperance, Peace, Sc. Assorted, 
in fid. and is. packets. [See page 22- 

Illustrated Penny Readings : — 

Who's your Friend ? By John E. Gray. 1 d. 
Autobiography of a Reformed Thief, id. 
What happened to Joe Barker. By T. S. Arthur, id. 
The Losings' Bank. A Pledge for a Pledge, id. 
The PUnk will Bear. By the Rev. C. Overlon id. 
Take care of your " Tis Buts." By ]. W. Kirton. id. 
The Market Pint. A Story for Wives. By (oho ', 

Gray. id. 
The Shabby Surtout. By Richard Huie. M.D. id. 
The Wonder- Working BtdswiA. ft-j\."*J .Yjiwni. i.*s- 



Illustrated Penny Readings, Cont^-' 

My Acwuiit with Her Msjcity. By A. HaUiday. i d. 

The Wounded Stag. By Rev. C. Overton, id. 

TheTemperanceLifc-BoatCrew. ByJ.W.Kirion. id. 

Polly Pratt's Secret for Makbg £s Notss, id. 

The Life-Belt. By an Old Sailor, id. \ 

Crippled Jenny; or, the Voices of Flowers, id. 

The Doings of Drink. Ey Rev. S. J. Store, B,A. id. 

How Sam Adams' Pipe became a Pig. id. 

The Sunday ExcuTjion Traill. By Rev. Dr. Leask. id. I 

The First and Last Tiff. By Nelsie Brook, id. 

Frank's Sunday Coat; or, the Sabbath Kept Holy. id. 

The King's Messenger, td. 

Parley the Porter. By Hannah More. id. 

Story of the Lost " London." id. 

Help-myself Society. By J. W. Kirton. li 

The Cabman's Holiday. A Tale by the late Miss 'SincUir.^'i 

"Buy your own Goose." By J. W. Kirton. id 

Hones and their Masters, id. 

[Nfi. 1 » n, JeiK op in chihy titt yt/luaii, U. 6d., laci ; Km fatlait, Ij, ■ 

Incidents in the Life of a Native of Birming 

ham; or, the Cottage of Content, WithSeVENEngravings. 3d. 

Infant's Magazine, by the Editors of the^ 

Children's Friend. Intended for the very Little Ones. _| 

[5« last p^,.. 

Is Half better than the Whole ? A Con- 
versation about Sunday Trading. With an Engraving, id. 

Jack and his Hard Lump. Illustrated by 

Henry Anelay, Esq. 5«" British Workman" Placards, 

Jefferey, the Murderer. By Rev. Georm 

McCree. id. \ 

John Heppell ; or, " Jufit One Glass.* 

With Eight Engravings. Cloth, is. 
John Hobbs ; a Temperance Tale of British 
1 India. By Gkorce Dragc With Twelve Engravings, 

b Cloth, IS. [Tenth 'Hiiiuiand. 



John Jarvis, the Reformed Hatter. With 

Six Engravings, 3d. 

John Rose, and his Little Freehold. IlW 

trated by L. Huard. See " British Workman " Placards. 

John Todd; andHowheStirredhisOwnBroth-Pot 
By Rev. John Allan. Witli Four Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Kindness to Animals. See Dick and his Don-t 

key — Mother's Lessons — Kindness to Animals — Leaflets — 
Little Tracts. 

Kindness to Animals. After Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. See "British Workman" Placards. 
King's Messenger (The), illustrated Penny Readings. 

Kirton's (J, W.) Works : — 

Four Pillars of Temperance — How Sam Adams' Pipe be- 
came a Pig — Take care of your " 'Tis Buts " — Temperance 
Life Boat Crew — Polly Pratt's Secret for Making £5 Notes 
— Wonder- Working Bedstead — History and Mystery of a 
Glass of Ale — Work and Wages — Help-Myself Society — 
Mysterious Parchment — " Buy your own Goose." 

Kiss for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stories 

for Children. By H. C. Wright. With Eight En- 
gravings. Cloth, IS. 6d. 

Leaflets of the Law of Kindness. Edited 

by Elihu Burritt. Packets 6d., and cloth, is. ■ 

Life-Belt (The). By an Old Sailor, id. 

[Illustrated Penny Reaaittgf 

Lincoln (Abraham). Late President of 

United States. See Portraits. 
Little Jane ; or, the Boat Accident. By Re^ 

Alfred Mills. With Seven Engravings. 6d. 

Little Sermons for Little People. By^Wty 

LiAM Locke. With TwENii-T-wot.tv'^^'i.NWv'^- 






Little Tracts for Little Folks. By Varioak^ 

Authors, Illustrated. In Packets, 6rl. 

Little Voice (A). A SuddcA Snare. By Ml 

Balfour. With Two Engraving?, id. 

Little Woodman (The), a'xd his Dog Cses: 

By Mrs. Sherwood. Parlour Edition. With Thirteei 
Engravings. Cloth, is. 6d.; cloth extra, as. 6d. 

Live and let Live ; a Plea for Publicans and 

Servants. With an Engraving. 2s. 6d. per Hundred. 

Loaf Lecture. Illustrated by Cruikshank. Sei^ 

" British Workman " Placards. 

Losings' Bank (The). A Pledge for a Pled^ 

id, [Illustrated Penny Reading 

Low Wages ; or, Thrift and Good Managcmi 
By the Rev. T. H. Walker. With an Engraving, id." 

Marie and the Seven Children. A Tale fc 

Elder Girls. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. With Tei 
Engravings, is. 

Market Pint (The). A Story for Wives. By 

J. E. GraV. id. ^Illustrated Penny Readings. 

Maude's Visit to Sandy Beach. A Book for 

Girls. By the Author of " Crosses of Childhood." "" 
Four Engravings, Cloth, is. 

Message from Whitechapei ; or. Scenes 

a London Hospital. By Augusta Johnstone. With Twi 
^ Engravings. 3d. 

Mind whom you Many ; or, The Gardener's 

Daughter. By the Rev. C. G. Rowe. With Eight En- 
gravings, Cloth, IS. [Twentieth Thousand. 

Mogridge's (Geo.), Works [Old Humphrey]. 

See Domestic Addresses — Family Wal king-Sticks — Sunday- 
School Illustrations — Thoughts for Young Thinkers — 
I Every-day Lessons — Sketches from my Nore-Book — Articjoa 
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More Ways than One; or, the Little Mis- 
sionary- By Mrs. Carey Brock. WithTwoKngravings. 3d. 
'iNevj Edition, 

Morning Dew-drops ; or, the Juvenile Abstainer. 

By Mrs. Balfour. With Sixteen Engravings. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. \_F^k Edition. 

Mother's Lessons on Kindness to Animals. 

With Ninety-four Engravings. 2 vols, cloth, is. each. 

Mother's Lessons on the Lord's Prayer. 

By Mrs. Balfour. With Eight Engravings. Fancy 
Boards, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Cloth cxtri, 5s. 

Mother's Meetings. See " Come Home, Mother. " 

How Families are Rendered Happy or Miserable — John 
Heppell— Market Pint— Warning— Never Give Up— Wil- 
liam aJid Mary. — Nancy Wimble — Peep out of Window — 
Sick Room and its Secrets. 

Mother's Picture Alphabet. Printed en 

Toned Paper. With Twenty-six Engravings. Boards, 5s.. 
Cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. Gilt edges, Tos. 6d. 

Mother's Stories for her Children. By Mrs. 

Carus-Wilson. With Four Engravings. Cloth, is. 

[A'rtf Edliinn. 

My Account with Her Majesty. By A. 

Halliday. id. [Illustrated Pinny Readii 

My Mother. By Ann Taylor. A scries 

twelve oil picture?, to illustrate this well-known nurscrfj 
ballad. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ' 

Mysterious Parchment. An American Stoi 

Edited by J. W. Kirtok, Esq. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Nancy Wimble, the Village Gossip, and How: 
she was Cured. By T. S. Arthur. With Eight En* 
gravings. Cloth, is. 6d. [New Editim. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
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Nettie Leigh's Birthday. By A. E. R. With 

Five Engravings. 6d. 

" Never Give up !" A Story for Working-in^ 

and their Wives. By Nelsie Brook. With Five ^i 
gravings. 6d. [JV"<w Ediuon. 

No Gains without Pains. A True Story. By 

H. C. Knight. With Ten Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Old Oscar, the Faithful Dog. By H. G. Re] 

With Two Engravings. 2d. 

Orphan Boy (The) j or, how Little John wj 

Reclaimed. With an Engraving, id. h 

Our Children's Pets. By Josephine. Witff 

Seventy Engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

[A^^ Edition. 

■pur Dumb Companions ; or. Stories about 

Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. T. Jack- 
son, M.A. With Seventy-five Engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; 
clodi gilt, 7s. 6d. \_New Edition. 

Our Four-Footed Friends; or, the History of 

Manor Farm, and the People and Animals there. By Mary 
HowiTT. With Fifty Engravings. Clath, 5s. Cloth, 
gilt, 7s. 6d. J 

Out at Sea. A few simple ballads, addressed »i 
Sailors. By Rev. C. W, Denison. With Sixteen En- 
gravings. Cloth, IS. 

Parish (The) Difficulty, and its Remedy. 

With Two Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Parley the Porter. By Hannah More, 

[One of the Illustrated Penny Reading^ 

Passages in the History of a Shilling. By! 

Mrs. C. L. Balfour. With Five Engravings. Cloth, isJ 

Pastor's (The) Pledge of Total Abstinence.' 

By the Rev. William Roaf. di. {^New Editin. 
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Peep Out of Window, and What Came of it. 

By Mrs. Balfour. With Ten Engravings. 6d. 

Peter Bedford, the Spitalfields Philanthropist. 

By William Tallack. With Portrait. Cloth, as, 6d. 

Philip Markham's Two Lessons, By Author 

of "Dick and his Donkey," with Four Engravings, 6d, 

Pity the Little Ones ; or, Litde EUen the 

Gleaner. By the Author of " The Haunted House." With 
Two Engravings. 6d, 

Placards. See " British Workman " Placards. 

Plank (The), will Bear. A Ballad. By Rev. 

C. Overton. [Illmtraled Penny Readings. 

Polly Pratt's Secret fos Making £^ Notes. 

By J. W. KlRTON. id, \_lllustraied Penny Readings. 

Portraits with Broad Margins, Suitable 
FOR Framing : — 

1. Abraham Lincoln, The late President of the United 
States. Drawn by H. Anelay. Printed on Toned Paper, 6d. 

2. Princess of Wales and Infant Prince. Copied, by 
Permission, from a Photograph by Messrs. Basebe and Son. 
Printed on Toned Paper. Price 6d. 

3. Richard Cobden. Drawn by Henry Anelay, Esq., 
from recent Photographs. Printed on Toned Paper. Price 6d. 

4. The Queen. A Splendid Medallion Portrait of Her 
Majesty, with a fecsimile of her Autograph. Printed on Plate 
Paper. Price 6d. 

J. Prince Albert. A Finely-executed Portrait of the late 
Prince (Copied by special permission from the Medallion, by 
L. C. WyoN, Esq.). Printed on Toned Paper. Price 6a. 

6. Prince and Princess of Wales. Drawn by Henry 
Anelay, Esq., printed in tints by Edmund Evans. Price 6d. 

7. Garibaldi, A Coloured Portrait. Drawn by Henry 
Anelay, Esq., from a Photograph byNegretii &Zambra. 6d. 

8. Napoleon III., Ejnperor of the French. Drawn by 
T. H, Wilson, Esq. Price 6d. 



princess of Wales, and. Infant Prini 

See PosTR, 
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Prince Albert. From Wyon's Medallion. 
Poa-rRAiTs. 

Prince and Princess of Wales. Drawn 

Anelay. See Portraits, 

Prince Consort ; his Life and Character. By 
the Rev, J. H. Wilson. With Six Engravings. Cloth, is. 
\^T'wenty-fir!t Theusand. 

Procrastinating Mary. A Story for Young 

Girls. By the Author of "Crosses of Childhood," with 
Two Engravings. 6d. 

Providence Row ; or the Successful Colliei 

By the Rev, T. H. Walker. With an Engraving, tdi 



Queen (The) J A Splendid Medallion. 5c^ Por- 
traits. 

■ ^Rachel ; or, Little Faults. By Charlot' 
P Elizabeth. With Seven Engravings. Cloth, is. 
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INew Edi 

Rainy Days, and How to Meet Them, 

By Mrs. Marshall. With Four Engravings. Cloth, is 
{Neiu Editinn. 

'jKent Free. Illustrated by Henry Anelay, Esq. 

^ See " British Workman ** Placards. ■ 

Right Opposite. ATaleby Lucius M. Saroent3| 

With Ten Engravings, 6d. 

Rod (The) and its Usesj or, Thomas Dodd 

and Bill Collins. By Author of " My Flowers." With 
■ Five Engravings. 6d. h 



Roger Miller ; or. Heroism in Humble Life. 

By the Rev. Geo, Orme. With an Engraving. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. [N'ew Edition. 

Ronald's Reason ; or, The Little Cripple. A 

Book for Boys. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Ten Engrav- 
ings. IS. 

[On{ afthe " Children's Friend " Series. 

Rosa ; or, the Two Castles, By Miss Bradburn. 
A Tale for Giris. With Eight Engravings. Cloth is, 

[}^euj Edition. 

Rosa May's Christmas Dream, and What 

Came of It, By Nelsie Brook. With an Engraving. 3d. 

Sabbath Publications : — - 

See Cabman's Holiday — P' rank's Sunday Coat — Sunday 
School Illustrations — The Sunday Excursion Train.— 
Sunday on the Line — Slavery in England — Live and let Live 
— Is Half better than the Whole ? 

Sailors : — ■ 

See Seed-time and Harvest.— The Plank will Bear.— The 
Life-Boat,— Jack and his hard Lump — Illusttated Handbills 
— " British Workman " — Life-Belt — Out at Sea, 

Schnorr, Professor. Bible Prints, A Series 

of Twenty-four Tinted Engravings, with Letter-prsss by 
Rev. J. Rose, B,D, 4.S, 

Scrub ; or, The Workhouse- Boy's First Start in 

Life. By Mrs. Balfour. With Seven Engravings. 6d, 
ITweniieth 'fkBusand. 

Secret (The) of England's Greatness. Illus- 
trated by Hen'ry Anelay, Esq, 
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Seed-time and Harvest ; or, the Sailor Boy's 
Return. With Seven Engravings. 3d. 

Selden (Joseph) , the Cripple. By the Aui 

" " The Dalrymples." With Five Engravings, 6d. 
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Servants' Magazine. 

[See last 

Servants : — 

See Toil and Trust— Live and let Live— Waste Not, Want 
Not — Widow Green — Good Servants — Polly Pratt's Secret 
I — Dairyman's Daughter — Servants' Magazine — Mind whom 
M you Marry — Address to Young Servants — Aunt Mary's 
Preserving Kettle — Hannah Twist — Homely Hints — How 
Families are rendered Happy or Miserable. — The Governess. 

Shabby (The) Surtout. By R. Huie, M.D. 

\^!llustraied Penny Readings. 

Short Steps for Little Feet. By the Author 

of "The Children's Party." With Ten Engravings, is. 
[One if the " Children's Friend " Series. 

Sick-Room (The) , and its Secret, By Mrs, 

Thomas Geldart. Twenty-two Engravings. Cloth, rs. 

Sketches from my Note-Book. By George _ 

MOGRiDGE (Old Humphrey), with several Engravinj ~ 
doth, IS. 6d. 

Slavery in England. A Vision of the Nighfl 

With an Engraving, id. 

Soldiers. 5^^ " British Workman." 

Songs and Hymns for the Little Onea 

Compiled by Uncle John. With One Hundred and SixiM 
L' Engravings. Cloth, 5s. Coloured Plates, Gilt Edges, 75. 6"* 



sparks from the Anvil. ByELiHuBuRRiTx. New 

Edition, re vised by the Author. Forty Engravings, cl., is. 6d. 

Story (The) of Little Alfred. By D. J. E. 

With Eleven Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Story of the Lost "London." id. 

\_JUustreted Penny Readings. 

Story of Two Apprentices : The Honest and 

Dishonest. By the Rev. J. T. Barr. With Foim 
Engravings. 6d. [Fifteenth Thousand. 

Strike (The) . A Little Comedy; or, Live and Let 
Live. With an Engraving. 3d. 

Strike at the Root. Illustrated by L. Huard, 

Esq. See " British Workman" Placards. 

Sunday (The) Excursion Train. By Rev. 

Dr. Leask. [Illustrated Penny Readings. 

Sunday on " the Line ; " or, Plain Facts for 

Working Men. With an Engraving, id. 

Sunday School Illustrations. By Ephraim 

Holding (Old Humphrey). With Thirty-ninb Engrav 
ings. Cloth, IS. 6d. 

Sybil and Her Live Snowball. By the Author 

of " Dick and his Donkey." A Book for Girls. With 
Twelve Engravings. is. 

[One of the " Children's Friend " Series. 

Take Care of Your " 'Tis Buts." By 

J. W. KiRTON. 

[Illustrated Penny Readings. 

Talk with the Little Ones. A Book for 

Boys and Girls. By the Author of " Rhymes worth Re- 
membering." With Thirty Engravings, is. 

[One oftht *'C't\'\4tt^%'?x*w(>.» ^««^- 
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Temperance (The) Life-Boat Crew. 

W. KiRTON. 

\_llluitraUd Pmnj ReadJafs. 

Texts and Flowers, Illustrated. A series of Pen 

and Pencil Illustrations of the Primrose, Narcissus, 
Sunflower, Lily, Red Rose, Woodbine, Tulip, Foxglove, 
Jasmine, Thistle, Carnation, Marigold. Cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. [In assorted packets, 2s. 6d. 

Thomas Shillitoe, the Quaker Missionary, 

and Temperance Pioneer. By W. Tallack. With a 
Portrait, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts for Young Thinkers. By Aaron 

Hall (Old Humphrey), With Twenty-five En] 
Cloth, IS. [Terilh 'i 

Thing (A) that Drinks and Smokes. s4i 

" British Workman " Placards. 

Three Opportunities ; or, the Story of Hcng 

Fotrester. With Eight Engravings. Cloth, is. 6d, 

Tobacco : — 

Sf( What Put My Pipe Oul 
Sam Adams' Pipe became a Pig— 

Toil and Trust j or, Life-Story of Patty i^ 

Workhouse-Girl. By Mrs. Baifour. With Four Eii^ 
gravin^s. Cloth, is, \_Fiiurteinth Thousand. 

Tom Burton. A Tale of the Workshop. By 

the Author of " The Working-man's Way in the WorUj 

With Six Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Total Abstinence from Alcoholic or In^ 

toxicating Drink, Safe, Legitimate, and Expedient, id. 

Tottie's Christmas Shoes. By Nelsie BRood 

With Illustrations. 6d. 



—Hints for Smokers — Hj 
-Illustrated Handbills. 



Truth frae 'mangthe Heather; or, is the Bible 

True? ByaWorking-man. SixEngravings. New Edition ^ is. 

Two Homes (The). The Secret. By Mrs. 

Balfour. 3d. 
Two Pledges (The). Illustrated by L. Huard, 

[ Esq, See " British Workman " Placards. 

Uncle David's Advice to Young Men and 

Young Women on Marriage. Wich an Engraving, 3d. 

Uncle David's Visit to a New-Married 

Wife, and the Counsels he gave her. With an Engraving. 3d. 

Victim (The); or, an Evening's Amusement at 
the " Vulture." With Four Engravings. 6d. 

Voice from the Vintage ; or, the Force 

of Example. By Mrs. Ellis. With an Engraving. 
Cloth, IS. ^Fourth Edition. 

Voice of Childhood ; or, the Influence and 

the Poetry, the Wrongs and the Wants of Our Little Ones. 
By John de Frajne, With Eight Engravings. 6d. 

Wanderer(The) Reclaimed ; or. Truth Stranger 

than Fiction. With Six Engravings, 3d. 

Wanderings of a Bible ; and my Mother's 

Bible. By Mrs. Balfour. With Eight Engravings, 
Ctoth. IS, [Tenth Thousand. 

Warning (The). A Narrative of Facts Addressed 

to Wives and Mothers, By Mrs. Balfouk. With an En- 
graving. 6d. 

Waste Not, Want Not. A Book for Servants. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. With Fourteen Engravings. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. Cloth, Gilt, 2S. 6d. [New Edition. 

What are Bands of Hope, and How to 



what Happened to Joe Barker. By T. 

Arthur. \_IllusiraUd Penny Readingsr 

What Put My Pipe Out; or, Incidents in 

the Life of a Clergyman, With Five Engravings by Gcorn 
Cruikshank. Cloth, is, 6d. 

What Small Hands May Do ; or. 

Affection. With an Engraving, 3d. 

Wheat (The) and the ChafF. Illustrated 1 

Henry Anelav, Esq. See "■ British Workman" PlacardI 

Who's Your Friend ? By John E. Gray- 

^Illuilralid Penny Reading^- 

Widow Green and Her Three Nieces 

By Mrs, Ellis. With Twenty-four Engravings. Clot 
IS. [Thirty-eighth Tkausanf. 

Willie Heath and the House-Rent. By Rev. 

W. Leask, D.D. With Ten Engravings. Cloth is. 6d., 

William and Mary ; or, the Fatal Blow. 

Mrs. Ellis. With Four Engravings, id. 

Wonder-Working Bedstead. By J. W. 

KnlTo^f. [Illustrated Penny Readings. 

Work and Wages. By. J. W. Kirton, Autha 

of " Buy Your Own Cherries." With an Engraving. ' ' 

Wounded Stag (The). By Rev. C. Overtom 

[Illustrated Penny Rtadina 

Wreck of the "London." With SixtebI 

Engravings. Cloth, is. 6d. 

_ypuug Susan's First Place ; or, a Youqi 
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Servant's Difficulties. 



Engraving. 
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K ILLUSTRATED HANDBILLS. 


Embracitig Religion, Sibbath Observance, the Sicred Scriptura, Teaipennce, Peace, 


Kindnew to Animjl!, SwearinE, War, Smoking, etc. 


A Shilling Atiorad Pickei, conuinLng One Hundred HandbUli (including eynj 


No. ftnra Nos, I to S3), may be had through unj Bookseller, as under;— 


1 The Plucked Flower 


30 Swallowing a Yard ot 


56 Too Poor to keep a 


2 Oh, this Hard Lump 


Land 




3 The Cabman 'BdjlngCiy 


31 The Power of Pence 


57 General Oglethorpe aad 


4 The Leaf and Drowning 


■ji Thomas Mann ; or, 


his Set«nt 


Fly 


" How many Dap do 


58 Smoke Not 


5 The British Juggernaut 




59 Trumpet,, Pipe,, and^ 


6 Run, Speak to that 


33 " Mine's a Religion tbr 


Strings! 


Young M«. 1 


allWeathen" 


60 Deeds of Endow 


7 How ID Manage an Ah 


34 "There goei a Tee- 


61 The Power of Silence 


8 " Now I have Family 


totaller" 


61 Losses by Snuff-taking 


Pray«" 


35 Procrastination 


62 The Cabman Outwitted 


9 The Widow's Son, or 


36 John Wesley and the 


64 The One Book 


" My own Way " 


'Dyspeptic Local 


6s Reasoning of the Chiefi 




Prober 


66 Converted Negroes 


Goat 


37 How to Pay Rent 


67 Don't Rob your Brother 


II "My Father', at the 


38 The Sabbath Breaker 


68 The value of one Tract 


HdA." 


39 The Inclined Plane 


6g Life's Last Houn 


11 A Solemn Tbought 


40 "A Single Worm killed 


70 A Plea fbr [he Birds 


13 The Sabbath- breaking 


that T^e ■■ 


71 The Old Negru'a Ar-^ 


Merchant 


41 A Watei-Drinker'i Ex- 


gumen. ^M 


14 Penny Pufls, or the j^9o 


perience 


n The Spot where i?" 


15 What nyi the Bible ? 


41 The Neglected Bible 


Mother Knelt ^ — 


16 Chriitmai Customs, or 


43 An Awftil Rebuke 


73 A Word to Smoker, 


the Ruined PoiiiDjn 


44 AWord to Cabmen j or. 


74 Laying in a Slock for 


17 A Whip or a Word 


"Now I have my 


the Week 
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BRITISH WORKMAN. 

IVith Full-page Pictures. 
The Yearly Part for 1867, with cover printed in ro/ufln, price is. 
Cloth, gilt edges, z^. 6d. The Yearly Paris kept on sale. In Naml 
Monthly, price One Penitf. 

The CompkW Ediiinn for the first Ten Yeits, in One Volume, cloth, 15!.; 
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